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SHIFTING POLITICAL’ ALINEMENTS 


party’s convention there continues that remarkable shift- 

ing about of allegiances which has characterized this 
year’s politics, and there is a casting about for new issues upon 
which to carry on the coming campaign. Colonel Roosevelt’s 
new ‘‘boss issue’’ against Governor Wilson, and the desertions 
from the Taft and the Roosevelt ranks secure the greatest 
amount of attention from the editorial pens before the formal 
notifications of the candidates open the battle in earnest. On 
the one hand, Republican officeholders like Herbert Knox Smith 
and Francis W. Bird give up their positions to take active part 
in launching the new organization, so that the Chicago Post 
(Prog. Rep.) exclaims: ‘‘Even its warmest friends do not 
appreciate the vitality of the new-party movement!’’ On the 
other, prominent one-time Roosevelt partizans, such as Gover- 
nors Deneen and Osborn and Senators Borah and Works, 
announce either that as Republicans they will not leave the old 
party, or that as progressives they will support the progressive 
candidate nominated at Baltimore. And these desertions bring 
acrid queries from hostile Democratic and Republican papers 
asking how long it will be until all Mr. Roosevelt’s followers 
have left him. 

Regular Democrats in their utterances seem to be trying to 
forget the scars of the convention, struggle in their confidence 
of party victory under Wilson, while regular Republicans, even 
many who are not entirely satisfied with the Taft nomination 
and the present party management, will vote for the President, 
and try to accomplish whatever party reform may be needed 
“from within.”” But the more independent progressive, ob- 
serves the Newark News (Ind.), may look at the situation from 
one of two viewpoints. He may consider that nothing can be 
expected from the Republican party, whose bosses ‘‘can not be 
shaken from their hold on strategie points,’ and must be left 
“high and dry.”” He may concede ‘‘the sincerity and practical 
grasp’’ of Wilson, and still retain a distrust of the Democracy; 
he may admit ‘‘Wilson’s nomination to be directly from the 
citizens and without taint of obligation to any boss” while 
noting the ‘‘fact that the old corrupt bosses kept themselves 
in the ranks by acquiescing in Wilson’s nomination, and where 
they can not get any hold on Wilson they are sure to get a good 
grip on more or less backboneless Congressmen, with the result 
of putting what may be insuperable obstacles in Wilson’s way.” 
Hence he would be led ‘‘to support a third party as the best 


GE TO THE VERY EVE of the National Progressive 


practical way of achieving needed reform.’”’ Or he might argue 
that the Democratic party under Wilson ‘‘is destined to become 
the true progressive party.’”’ Against a progressive candidate 
and a progressive rank and file ‘‘the old-time bosses can not 
stand.’’ Moreover, we read: 


‘‘A new element of younger men will be the leaders and hold 
the strategic political positions. The old corrupt machines 
will be sloughed off, and the party under a new guidance express 
its true sympathies and abilities, relieved of incompetent and 
usurping direction, and free to enter upon new problems, 
owing nothing to the corrupting forces of selfish business 
exploiters....-... 35 

“‘The practical difficulties in the way of a successful third- 
party movement are enormous, and aggravated by the personal 
friction and distrust raised by some of its leaders. So sweeping 
a change is unnecessary, as the Democratic party is ready and 
willing to serve the same objects.” 

The first diagnosis, needless to say, is the one to commend 
itself irresistibly to the editors of The Outlook. And prominent 
among the Progressive dailies which declare for progress through 
a new Progressive party are the Philadelphia North American, 
Chicago Tribune and Post, Kansas City Star, Emporia Gazette, 
the Munsey papers, the New York Evening Mail, San Francisco 
Bulletin, Spokane Spokesman-Review, and Los Angeles Express 
and Tribune. But the New York Evening Post most vigorously 
assails this position and sees no reason why any sane progressive 
need fight his principles under any banner save those of a 
progressive Democracy. The logic of this presentation of the 
case seems no less incontrovertible to a group of important 
papers, including the independent Springfield Republican, the 
Baltimore Sun, the Democratic Brooklyn Eagle, New York 
World, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dallas News, and Cincinnati 
Enquirer, and in Wisconsin two strong La Follette papers, 
The Journal, of Milwaukee, and The Wisconsin State Journal, of 
Madison. 

The Outlook’s answer to the question—which it admits is 
being asked all over the country—why those who believe in 
progressive principles should not vote the Democratic ticket, 
runs in part as follows: 


‘‘These progressives recognize that the Baltimore convention, 
while it nominated a progressive man for the Presidency, 
strengthened rather than weakened the hold of the Derocratie 
bosses in their several States. They had eyes for other events 
in that convention besides the vote that finally determined the 
nomination. They know that that nomination was not the 
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spontaneous action of a converted oligarchy, but that it came 
only as a result of the acquiescence of bosses in what they came 
to believe was the best policy 

‘‘These progressives, however, find that they are no longer 
confined to a choice of two kinds of corrupt machines; that they 
no longer need to decide whether the partnership between 
political bosses and industrial bosses shall bear a Democratic 
or a Republican label; they see in the formation of the National 
Progressive party a chance to get rid of this partnership alto- 
gether. They see in the very principles upon which the party is 
founded, and in the very occasion which brought it into exist- 
ence, the same assurance that it will be the impregnable enemy 
of corrupt partnership as that which made it evident from the 
beginning that the Republican 
party would be unalterably op- 
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standing nominally at least by the party ticket, Mr. Roosevel: 
as a candidate is likely to do no more than divide the norma! 
Republican vote with President Taft so far as to throw a con- 
siderable number of hitherto Republican States into the Wilson 
eolumn.”’ 


But to the Roosevelt papers the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson is, at best, to use the Emporia Gazetie’s phrase, *: 
progressive nomination by a reactionary party.’’ There could 
be no greater contrast, according to the Boston Journal, than 
that ‘‘ between the Democrats made up of irreconcilable element < 
claiming a progressive title, and the Progressive party of th: 
nation made up wholly of mex 





posed to slavery 

‘‘These progressives thus re- 
fuse to follow Wilson, not be- 
cause they distrust the man, but 
because they will not ally them- 
selves with his party’s organiza- 
tion or indorse his party’s‘creed.”’ 


In the same issue the Contrib- 
uting Editor writes in further 
explanation: 


“The fight at Baltimore was 
not, as at Chicago, to eliminate 
the bosses, and, incidentally, to 
nominate a certain candidate; it 
was to persuade the bosses into 
themselves nominating Dr. Wil- 
son, thus seeuring the perpetu- 
ation of their own control in their 
several States. Mr. Sullivan, of 
Illinois, Mr. Taggart, of Indiana, 
and others like them, brought 
about Dr. Wilson’s nomination; 
Mr. Murphy acquiesced at the 
end. Dr. Wilson's victory would 





who revolted against privileg- 
and east it off, and devoted solel: 
to constructive work for the peo- 
ple.” The Philadelphia Nort/ 
American, asked, like The Oui- 
look, to explain its stand for 
Roosevelt after championing the 
candidacy of Governor Wilson for 
the Democratic nomination, of- 
fers a number of reasons, bu: 
emphasizes the argument that 


“Only a victory won by a 
movement absolutely opposed to 
both old party systems can prove 
really effective and lasting. Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s election would be 
a great moral triumph for the 
progressive cause. How practical 
would be the results is purely 
problematical 

‘‘There would be the restora- 
tion and elevation of Democratic 








not mean the dethronement of 
these men; it would mean 
their perpetuation in power. .. . 
Therefore the Democratic bosses are earnestly for him. My 
victory would mean the overthrow of the big Republican bosses; 
and therefore it is no wonder that they prefer party ruin as an 
alternative.” 


‘boss issue”’ 
York Evening Post as nothing less than “ 


This presentation of the appears to the New 
a disereditable effort 
to shuffle away from the plain facts.’’ Wilson’s anti-boss record, 
it declares, ‘‘is much clearer and stronger than Roosevelt’s,”’ 
and, besides, ‘‘in the preparations for his campaign Governor 
Wilson has given every proof of his intention to keep it out 
of the hands of the bosses.’” Woodrow Wilson ‘‘may be fairly 
open to many criticisms, but the attack which Mr. Roosevelt 
and The Outlook make upon him is so notoriously unfounded 
that it falls to the ground of itself, damaging nobody but those 
who cook it up.’’ ‘‘Utterly false,’’ agrees the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; ‘‘the Democratic nominee and the Democratic bosses 
have nothing in common, .. . nothing but mutual disgust.” 
Mr. Roosevelt himself knows, remarks the Springfield Repub- 
lican, that the Wilson administration of the United States 
‘*would be as free from boss domination as the Wilson admin- 
istration of New Jersey~has been.”” The Republican then goes 
on to point out weak places in the Roosevelt ‘‘boss record.” 
Elsewhere it sets forth its belief that these and like considera- 
tions will hold the Democratic radicals for Governor Wilson 
‘to the last man,’’ while 


‘*Such impressive declarations as that by Louis D. Brandeis 
in urging progressives of all parties to give ‘enthusiastic support’ 
to Governor Wilson indicates that Mr. Roosevelt is not going 
to poll even the full strength of the progressives who have 
hitherto been actively supporting the progressive movement 
in the Republican party. With independent progressives like 
Brandeis supporting Wilson and straight Republican pro- 
gressives like La Follette, Cummins, and Governor Hadley 


WHERE’S THE REST OF HIM, THEODORE ? 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


bosses, who would be just as 
much the servants of special 
privilege as the beaten Repub- 
lican bosses. Whatever good 
measures Mr. Wilson as President might get through, and that 
would be entirely a problematical matter, the machine would be 
perpetuated.” 


Reports have it that differences of opinion have developed 
between Roosevelt leaders over the methods to be pursued in 
various States. Local conditions in some cases call for a brand- 
new organization, with a third ticket from Governor to tax- 
collector. This was the procedure in Michigan. Elsewhere, 
as in Pennsylvania, the Roosevelt followers control the Repub- 
lican machinery, and wish to keep that in their grasp and use 
it to elect Roosevelt electors and State officers. Certain com- 
plications in the Electoral College are predicted, as was fully 
explained in these pages two weeks ago. Colonel Roosevelt 
tells his newspaper interviewers that all these matters will be 
settled by the convention which meets next week in Chicago. 
The Philadelphia North American explains that ‘‘ what appears 
to be a weakness in the Progressive battle is really its greatest 
source of strength. It arises from the clash of opinions deeply 
rooted in the very fundamentals of Progressivism, the only 
controversy among the Progressives being as how best to make 
effective the policies on which there is little or no divergence 
of opinion.’’ But Republican papers like the New York Press 
and Tribune agree with the Boston Transcript in having no 
doubt whatever of ‘‘a very large split in the Roosevelt party 
between the leaders,” a split which probably ‘‘extends down 
the line and divides the people.”’ 

A more definite presentation of the issues and aims of the 
new party is anticipated when the convention meets in 
Chicago. And this first week in August, the week also of the 
formal notifications and speeches of acceptance of the regular 
Republican and Democratic nominees, is expected to reveal 
in some measure the actual lines upon which this campaign 
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is to be fought. It is a ‘‘three-cornered fight.’’ But most 
observers expect it to develop into a duel. All seem to agree 
that Governor Wilson will remain in the running. The fight 
in November, declares the San Francisco Call (Rep.), is between 
him and Mr. Taft—‘‘the third-term party will be as dead as a 
doornail before October winds begin to blow.” Nay, rather, 
we read in the neighboring Spokane Spokesman-Review (Prog. 
Rep.), as the campaign progresses, the contest will develop 
into one between Colonel Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. 
“The candidacy of President Taft will resolve itself into mere 
faree.”’ 





“RECALL” BY IMPEACHMENT 


RESIDENT JEFFERSON once disgustedly described 
Pp impeachment as ‘‘the scarecrow of the Constitution,” 

but even a searecrow has its uses, and the press are now 
noting a ease where the mere threat of it, the shadow of the 
scarecrow, has induced a judge to ‘‘recall” himself by resigna- 
tion. The resignation was telegraphed by Judge Cornelius H. 
Hanford while the last witnesses in the House investigation of 
the serious charges against him were waiting to testify, and 
caused the government probers to relent and go home before 
rendering a decision. The New York World thinks the ‘‘scare- 
erow”’ has virtue and may be made a very living thing; that 
“there are times when the impeachment is deadlier than any 
reeall.””. The New York Press remarks: 

‘If the opponents of the recall for Federal judges wish to 
stop that movement they can do no better than to revive the 
almost obsolete practise of impeachment, whenever its revival 
is justified, to show that for cases of judicial dereliction of duty 
which are aggravated this form of removing judges affords the 
necessary remedy for the people.” 

The New York Call (Socialist) is not so deeply imprest with 
the instruments of justice as with the thought, cheering to 
Socialism, that— 


‘*He [Judge Hanford] was able, during his career, to get away 





DELIGHTFUL SITUATION. 


Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald. 


with some raw stuff. He shook down railroads, land companies, 
and plutes. But he went up against the real game when he 
tackled a Socialist and tried to make Socialism ground for 
depriving a man of citizenship.” 


Concerning Hanford, most of the newspapers are not so easily 
pacified as the government prosecutors were. Whether the 
House shall proceed with impeachment proceedings is at this 
writing doubtful. Whether President Taft will accept the 
resignation apparently will be determined by the nature of the 
report from the sub-committee that went to Seattle. The 
charges of drunkenness and temperamental unfitness urged 
against the judge by Congressman Victor Berger, the Socialist, 
are declared by some of the newspapers to have been sufficiently 
proved by testimony. There are such blunt comments as this 
from the New York Herald: 


‘‘Judge Cornelius H. Hanford, of Seattle, doubtless acted 


wisely in resigning from the bench of the United States District’ 


Court. Scores testified to having seen him drunk on the bench, 
in the street, even in the gutter. Evidently the bench is no 
place for him. ...... 

“In one of his sober moments the Judge probably realized 
that the case would go against him, and he quit rather than 
be forced off the bench, perhaps with more dire consequences. 
It remains to be seen whether Congress will let him extricate 
himself from his difficulties by that method.” 


The resignation amounts to a confession of disqualification for 
office, think many papers, and is an admission that the impeach- 
ment inquiry was justified. A dispatch to the Philadelphia 
North American says that the resignation was ‘to save Richard 
A. Ballinger, former Secretary of the Interior, James A. Kerr, 
K. D. McCord, and other equally prominent attorneys from 
important disclosures, and to prevent the exposures of his 
connections with companies in which he held stock for which he 
paid nothing.” 

The Judge’s own explanation is that his health was breaking 
down. Immediately after he resigned he issued this statement: 


‘The ‘almost constant strain under which I have worked 
































THE VERY IDEA OF TRYING TO KICK THAT HAT OUT OF THE RING! 


—Fox in the Chicago Evening Post. 
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, I'M 'FEARED THIS IS GONA BE SOME GALE.” 
—May in the Cleveland Leader. 


**Oh, I am the cook and the captain bold 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And the bosun tight and the midshipmite 
And the crew of the captain's gig.”’ 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ROCKED IN THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 


for more than twenty-two years has taxed, but not exhausted, 
my power of endurance. I am not likely to have a vacation 
of rest, but a change of occupation will bring relief. I intend to 
practise law in Seattle. 

‘‘In the investigation which has been conducted by a sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives, much testimony 
has been offered by witnesses who know me and by others 
who do not. I am grateful for the commendation of those who 
have spoken and written in my favor; and as for those who have 
maligned me, I only wish to say that I would be ashamed of 
myself if I had not ineurred the enmity of such people as they are. 

‘‘A judge is never so sure of being right as when his work 
has been criticized unfairly. Without boasting, in view of all 
that has been and may be said of and concerning myself and my 
work, I am glad that my record is what it is.” 


Unfriendly critics receive this announcement without sym- 
pathetic emotion. ‘‘While illness is given as the reason,”’ 
remarks the New York Call (Socialist), ‘‘it is possible that it 
was merely one of those attacks of drowsiness to which he is 
subject.”” The Philadelphia Press makes the caustic observation 
that ‘‘the threat of impeachment makes him sick.’” The Wash- 
ington Times ignores the excuse altogether, and holds that the 


case should not’ be allowed to drop: 


‘All these things should be investigated to the bottom. It 
is charged that Judge Hanford resigned in the hope of putting 
an end to revelations that would involve other people. The 
resignation ought not to be allowed to have that effect. If 
there has been pollution of the stream of justice at its source, 
if powerful business interests and influential attorneys have 
made a mockery and a fraud of the Federal court, if systematic 
perversion of all the judicial decencies has been the common 
practise, then everybody who can be shown to have participated 
in this reeking conspiracy should be traced out and punished 
to the limit. 

“The House Judiciary Committee will not do its full duty 
if it allows the case to be discontinued here.” 


Possibly the mention of the name of Richard A. Ballinger 
in the case made it more exciting for anti-Taft papers. The 
deputy prosecuting attorney charged that Ballinger, Judge 
Hanford, and others had ruined a shipbuilding firm by throwing 
it into a receivership. The Labor World (Spokane) heads an 
editorial ‘‘Birds of a Feather,” alleging that ‘‘the gang that 
supported Ballinger now supports Judge Hanford. . . . Both 
Ballinger and Hanford are residents of Seattle, Washington. 
Both have for years assisted eastern capitalists to loot the great 
Northwest. Both have, in fact, been associated in a number 
of financial enterprises and in ‘legal actions.’ Ballinger was 
assisted out of office by an aroused public, and Hanford’s turn 


is next.”” The New York Daily People (Socialist) prefers to 
compare Hanford with John J. McNamara. ‘Both, during their 
ineumbeney, were dynamiting society—the one with legal, the 
other with civic malfeasanece.’”’ The parallel ends, this writer 
avers, when they are brought to trial—one confesses, the other 
is convicted and sentenced to imprisonment. 





A SELF-DISSOLVING “BEEF-TRUST” 


N PAPER, the so-called ‘‘Beef Trust’’ has been dis- 
solved, but few of the editors take the announcement 
with more than a mild curiosity, and even the most 

optimistic make no pretensions to being able to see a coming 
reduction in prices. Attorneys for the packers assure the 
government prosecutor that all of the stockholders of the 
National Packing Company, representing approximately three 
hundred and fifty packing plants, valued at $50,000,000, have 
claimed their holdings and that the organization has wound up 
its business. The Armour, Swift, and Morris companies divide 
the assets. The National Car Line Company, which operated 
the refrigerator cars, is also declared to be dissolved and its 
properties apportioned among its founders. Federal prosecution 
will be dropt if Attorney-General Wickersham approves and the 
House Judiciary Committee does not feel interested in an 
inquiry into further operations of the ‘‘ Beef Trust’s’’ methods. 
The New York Commercial says of the dissolution that ‘‘ govern- 
ment lawyers, from Attorney-General Wickersham down to 
District-Attorney Wilkerson, make assurances that in any case 
this will be enforced, so that there shall be no shadow of a 
pretense that it will be a mere paper dissolution, as was charged 
at one time by suspicious critics in re the Standard Oil and the 
Tobacco trusts. The different companies will now resume their 
old competitive basis, and the change will extend to all the sub- 
sidiary branches and distributing agencies in the United States.” 
But The Commercial can see no assurance in this that the price 
of meat will be reduced. The force of the contention made by 
the defendants about the cause of high prices remains 
undiminished ,— 

“This is the greatly lessened production of beeves, sheep, and 
swine as compared with the increasing demand for it as food. 
The evidence of this is incontestable, especially as the export 
demand for drest beef has grown quite as much as the necessities 
of domestic use. Australia and Argentina pour forth a steady 


volume of refrigerated carcasses to meet the European call, but 
the pressure on the United States does not diminish in spite of 
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insufficiency for the home market. If the ratio of animal supply 
does not increase, it goes without saying that meat prices must 
advance. . 

‘No trenchaney of reform in the present or any methods of 
manufacture and distribution of butchers’ meat will avail till 
some new method of raising the animals needed comes into use. 
The old range system no longer suffices.” The still older plan of 
eatile raising as a part of the regular farm output may again 
come into vogue as an auxiliary. But whatever the cure, if there 
is to be one, of high meat prices, [it] will not 
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MR. CATLIN’S COSTLY ELECTION 


HETHER a higher standard in polities is indicated 

WV or only a distinction rather too finely drawn fo be 
non-partizan is puzzling the press in the case of 
Congressman Theron E. Catlin (Rep.) of Missouri. The House 
Committee on Elections, in voting by a majority of 6 Democrats 
to 3 Republicans to report that he had not been properly elected, 
charged that he had spent too much money 





inure from any dissolution of the packers’ 
trust.” 


The Baltimore Sun fears the dissolution 
may result in even higher prices: 


‘It would have been much more satisfac- 
tory if there had been ‘a distribution of the 
assets’ in the form of lower prices for meat 
among the householders of the country. If 
the death of the Meat Trust is to be fol- 
lowed, like that of the Oil Trust, by a further 
rise in the price of its products, everybody 
will wish it had stayed alive. When you go 
to market this week you will find out how 
much this ‘dissolution’ has benefited you.” 


There are editors, too, who believe that 
the only way to make sure of a Beef Trust’s 
death is to lift the tariff from meat. The 
Indianapolis News discovers some evidences 
that the packers were quick to forestall 
threatened competition from Argentina and 
Australia by building plants in those coun- 
tries, and concludes that ‘‘trusts could not 
have grown so strong as to reach out and 
threaten even the possibility of foreign com- 
petition’ if the Sherman Anti-trust Law 
had been enforced from the beginning. 

The Milwaukee Free Press is distinguished 
as one of the few papers impatient of the 
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THERON E. CATLIN, 
Whose campaign cost so much that 
it may cost him his seat in Congress, evil. Twenty years ago, Mr. Lorimer, once 


to obtain his seat, but made no allegations 
of corrupt methods. By the Congressman’s 
sworn statement, he spent personally only 
$550 in the campaign, and this is well within 
the limit of $600 set by the Missouri law. 
That his father, a millionaire tobacco man, 
spent upward of $10,000 in addition to this 
is the basis of controversy. A minority re- 
port said to be forthcoming from the Com- 
mittee may further disturb the balancing of 
the scales by asserting that Patrick F. 
Gill, Democratic opponent of Catlin in the 
election, and recommended by the Com- 
mittee to succeed to the seat, would also 
have to be disqualified because he spent 
about $1,200, or twice as much as the Mis- 
souri law permits. There is no very hostile 
comment upon Catlin, even from the papers 
who ask that he be unseated. The bluntest 
remarks are in the Louisville Courier-Journal 
(Dem).: 


‘‘Buying seats in the national House of 
Representatives and the United States 
Senate is an indulgence of the immoderately 
rich that is growing increasingly unpopular. 
It was formerly tolerated as an unavoidable 








suspicions so generally entertained about 
the sincerity of public officials in this instance and in other 
enforcements of the Sherman Law. 


“The temper of a large portion of the public unfortunately 
is such that the questions most frequently asked are not: Is 
the Sherman Anti-trust Law strong enough for what it was 
designed to accomplish? Is it, finally, a good law, and is it 
founded upon sound and wise policy? The question most fre- 
quently asked is: Are the officials of the Federal Government, 
from the President on down, and the Federal courts sincere 
and honest in their enforcement of the law? In itself this 
question is significant of a dangerous distrust and, being con- 
tinually asked, it breeds greater distrust and deeper cynicism. 

“Among the more thoughtful this distrust is, of course, not 
uppermost in the mind. Fortunately, too, the Republican 
platform has pronounced in favor of a program which will be 
equivalent to a test of the real and final efficiency of the Sherman 
Law and of the soundness and wisdom of the policy upon which 
that law is based. Its advocacy of a Federal trade commission 
and President Taft’s advocacy of a Federal incorporation act 
look in that direction. By contrast, and characteristically, the 
Democratic party, in its platform, does not recognize the exist- 
ence of a problem and simply promises a strict enforcement of 
the law. Mr. Roosevelt, also characteristically, considers the 
problem already solved, because he has arrived at the conclusion 
that the Sherman Law is antiquated and all wrong in the first 
place. Both courses, of course, are extreme and neither, 
therefore, promises to be a real contribution to the solution of 
the problem.” 


The Jersey City Journal eliminates tariff and all other politics 
from the situation. The dissolution will finally put the ‘‘ Beef 
Trust,” as a trust, out of business, it says. Meanwhile,— 


‘“Kach city should provide official slaughter houses and thus 


control the meat business so that a monopoly will hereafter be 
Impossible.” 





put over, would have been as safe as a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament is to-day after 
having arrived in his seat through expenditure that is indirectly 
bribery. A generation ago the arrival of Mr. Catlin by means 
of Papa Catlin’s cash would have been neither winked at nor 
balked at, but considered a matter of course. There is now a 
lively demand for a square deal for the dollarless candidate, 
and for an end of bribery, direct or indirect, by dollared can- 
didates.”’ 


The St. Louis Republic (Dem.), while opposed to seeing 
Catlin retain the seat and while interpreting the case as meaning 
that American public opinion is set against the accomplishment 
of political ends by force of wealth, adds that the present case 
is as ‘‘mild” a oneas could well be imagined: ‘‘Compared with 
the outgivings of the treasury of Uncle Ike Stephenson, who 
still holds a seat among the conscript fathers in the Senate, this 
was but the small dust of the balance.” 

The Washington Times (Prog. Rep.), too, is reminded of 
Stephenson. It points out an absurdity in a Congressman 
spending all but $2,000 of his two years’ salary in getting elected. 
‘‘But it seems tough to fire a Missouri man for spending $13,000, 
while a Wisconsin man who admits spending $107,000 getting 
nominated, to say nothing of election expenses, is handed a 
neatly engrossed vindication of titlé to his seat.’’ A different 
stand, tho also on middle ground, is taken by the Pittsburg 
Dispatch (Ind:): 


“The fact that a man’s title to an office is vitiated by illegal 
expenditure does not carry the conclusion that a minority 
candidate should have the office.” 


Congressman Catlin’s most ardent supporter is the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat (Rep.). It sees in the situation simply that the 


Democrats have the power to unseat and ‘“‘ will throw out Mr. 
Catlin because they construe their mission to play polities.”’ 
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GOVERNOR BLEASE 


HE EXCHANGE OF ABUSE be- 

tween the Governor of South Caro- 

lina and his eritics leaves the Roose- 
velt-Taft campaign distinctly in the rear, 
and makes some editorial observers wonder 
what the next advance step along this line 
will be. Sympathy is exprest for South 
Carolina by the Columbia State, which re- 
marks that no matter what the merits of 
the case, ‘‘the fact can not be blinked that 
from the Atlantie to the Pacific, from the 
Gulf to Canada, this State is shamed in the 
eyes of millions of Americans.” Bitter 
language by the people will not lighten the 
calamity, says this” able and_ influential 
South Carolina paper, any more than the 
Governor's *‘ vile words”’ are a defense. Gov. 
Cole L. Blease, who is accused of making 
money by manipulating the State dispensary 
system and by pardoning convicts who could 
show gratitude in a substantial way, is the 
man who has given his State this nation-wide 


attention. As another feature of the case COLE L, 


Mr. William J. Burns and the dictagraph 
appear again, and the detective is quoted 








The Charleston News and Courier, which 
recently was one of the Governor’s objects 
of wrath, argues that ‘‘of course the very 
fact that such allegations should be lodged 
against the Chief Executive of a proud State 
is humiliating to the last degree, and enough 
to cause all patriotic South Carolinians 'to 
hang their heads in shame.”” The most un- 
feeling comment, however, greets his fashion 
of trying to answer hostile criticism. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal points out an 
anomaly in the ‘‘superpoliceman of South 


se 


shoot down his enemies in the streets”: 


“The public does not want to know 
whether Governor Blease will fight. It does 
want to know whether he can be bought and 
has been bought. Public opinion will be 
more favorable to him when his hot Southern 
blood cools and he gives up the idea of battle. 
And Mr. Felder would do better to insist 
that he can prove his charges than to assert 
that he is willing to fight Governor Blease.” 


The Charlotte Observer is one of the few 


BLEASE. papers able to find in the situation something 
His ‘ininisterial aspect fails to con- 
vince his critics. 


to cheer the heart of the accused Governor. 
It doubts that ‘the evidence produced at 








from the witness stand as saying that the 

San Francisco graft cases were infinitessimal compared with con- 
ditions which have existed in South Carolina. A special investi- 
gating committee from the South Carolina legislature is hearing 
the evidence in Augusta, in the neighboring State of Georgia. 
The attorney for this committee, Thomas B. Felder of Atlanta, 
is the object of special attention from Governor Blease in the 
way of epithets, profanity, and even a challenge to pistol shots. 
The Governor offers $200 reward for Felder’s arrest if the at- 
torney ever sets foot on South Carolina soil. This is based on 
letters purporting to have been written by Felder to a member 
of the South Carolina dispensary board proposing a graft 
scheme. Felder replies that these letters were forgeries. 

In the Governor's reported opinion, the members of the in- 
vestigating committee are ‘‘guttersnipes”’ and ‘political prosti- 
tutes.” “If they will come to me I will call them something 
that will make any man in South Carolina fight." Not only 
will he ‘‘shoot it out’? on the streets with them; he also offers 
**$1,000 to any man who will get Tom Felder two feet on this 
side of the Savannah River and let me be present.” 

The prosecution is attempting to establish three main points: 

1. That as State senator, Blease planned to control and be a 
profit-sharer in the money South Carolina should receive from 
liquor sales by organizing a legislators’ syndicate. 

2. That he took ‘‘protection money” from ‘‘blind tigers” in 
Charleston, out of collections amounting from $3,500 to $5,000 
a month. 

3. That another source of graft was found in pardons for 
convicts. It is charged that Samuel J. Nichols of Spartanburg 
was his go-between in these cases. A Burns detective reported 
that he experimented with Nichols in the presence of a dictagraph 
in a Washington hotel. Some of the conversation recorded runs: 


Mr. Nicuois.—‘‘ But I will tell you; I think this about it; 
I think if we ean get your man out, I think we ought to agree 
on a minimum fee of, say, $15,000; $5,000 to go to me and $5,000 
to the Governor. . . . The only thing is that he might think he 
doesn’t want to take any action before the election, but I know 
he will take action after the election, because he needs the money 
for the election.”’ 


The detective testified that this was agreed to, and that $500 
of the sum was put on deposit in a Spartanburg bank on account. 





Augusta ”’ is ‘“‘ of a character to satisfy the 
public that Blease has been caught grafting.”” But while it 
has ‘‘some doubts on that score,” continues The Observer, ‘it 
has none whatever on another”’: ‘‘Felder’s detective tactics are 
going to arouse South Carolina sympathy for Blease and may 
re-elect him Governor.” 





A DEMOCRATIC TRUST PROGRAM 


N THE ABSENCE of a recommendation from the Stanley 
Committee for the dissolution of the Steel Trust, and in 
view of the seeming impossibility of Congressional action 

at this session upon the committee's legislative proposals, the 
press find the presentation of the Stanley report to be a political, 
rather than a legislative event. Here at the very opening of the 
campaign comes a comprehensive scheme for trust regulation. 
And, tho strietly speaking it represents only the personal opin- 
ions of certain Democratic Congressmen, it is generally taken 
as showing the policy favored by the party, and it is even 
asserted that it has received the stamp of approval of the 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency. The very fact that the 
nine members of the committee managed te produce five differ- 
ent reports indicates the political divergence on this subject. 
The various documents, remarks a New York editor, may be 
looked upon simply ‘‘as additions to the respective party 
platforms.’ Generally speaking, the Democrats would try to 
better the present law, modifying procedure in such a way as to 
enhance the possibility of conviction and punishment. The 
Republicans would introduce a scheme of Federal regulation 
and control. 

The conclusions of the Democratic majority of the committee 
regarding the trust problem may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 


Federal control of corporations, as advocated by Judge Gary 
and others, is declared ‘‘semi-socialistic’’ and ‘‘beyond the 
power vested by the Constitution in the Federal Congress.” 
There should be wider publicity. The prosperity of the Steel 
Trust is said to be due chiefly to its ownership of immense ore 
reserves and to its control and operation of common carriers. 
“The business of production and transportation shou!d be 
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SKYSCRAPER ROOFS, 


Looking down from the top of the new Woolworth Building, 750 feet 
high, with 51 stories, the tallest structure ever erected, except the 
Eiffel Tower. The Park Row Building, with the two towers, was the 
highest building 15 years ago. The effect of being at the top of the 
skyscraper can be gained by holding the pictures just below the eye. 


NEW VIEWS 





NEW YORK’S SKYLINE — FOR THE PRESENT. 


The more conspicuous buildings shown in this view of lower New York are (1) the new Municipal Building, (2) the Woolworth Building, 
(3) the Park Row Building. (4) the twin Hudson Terminal Buildings, (5) the City Investing Building, (6) the Singer Building, (7) the West Street 
Building, (8) the Bankers Trust Building, forming a background for the spire of old Trinity, and (9) the’ Whitehall Building. 
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DOWN BROADWAY FROM THE WOOLWORTH TOWER. 


In the center, with the flag, is the Singer Building. It held the 
height record until the erection, further up-town, of the Metropolitan 
Tower, which now yields to the Woolworth Building. The building 
with the pyramidal tower is that of the Bankers Trust Company. It has 
39 stories, and a 22-story skyscraper was torn down to make room for it. 


OF NEW YORK. 








absolutely separate and distinct, and no industrial concern should 
be permitted to own and operate an interstate carrier.”” The 
power of instituting proceedings under the Sherman Law 
should not be left exclusively to the Government. 


To put these ideas into practise the majority of the Stanley 
committee recommend a number of changes in the Sherman 
Law and the Interstate Commerce Law, the most important 
of which are thus summed up by the New York Times: 


“First. A proposed amendment of the Sherman Law to permit 
any person injured or threatened with injury to his business by 
a trust or combination in restraint of trade to institute equity 
proceedings against the alleged combination, instead of waiting 


for the Attorney-General, acting for the Federal Government, 
to institute the anti-trust proceedings. 

‘*Second. A proposed amendment of the Sherman Law to 
remove all doubt as to whether the alleged restraint of trade 
by a combination is ‘reasonable’ or ‘unreasonable,’ and placing 
upon the defendant corporation the burden of proof to show 
whether the restraint of trade is reasonable. 

“Third. A proposed amendment of the interstate commerce 
laws intended to divorce industrial production from transporta- 
tion by prohibiting, among other things, the direct or indirect 
ownership of any railroad or steamship lines or properties by a 
corporation engaged in mining. 

‘*Fourth. A proposed amendment of the laws so as to pro- 
hibit. the directors of any corporation making rails or steel 
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products used by railroads from also being directors of railroads 
—this provision being aimed at the so-called system of 
interlocking directorates.”’ 

In order to simplify trust-prosecution, the committee would 
lay down the rule that ‘“‘any corporation controlling 30 per cent. 
of the output of any commodity handled in interstate com- 
merce is guilty of restraint of trade.”” They also name certain 
other specific conditions which they would declare prima facie 
evidence of restraint of trade. 

All this is ‘‘half-baked bunecombe!” exclaims the New York 
Tribune. Such impatience might be expected from this regular 
Republican paper, but others seem to share it. Several think 
that the lawyers will be the chief gainers. “If it took twenty 
years to find out what the short and simple Sherman Law meant, 
it would take a century to discover what the Stanley bills 
mean,” thinks the New York Times (Ind. Dem.). The trust 
question, it adds, hitherto regarded seriously, has been treated 
‘like a farce’? by the committee, which has provided ‘‘a jest- 
book which either side will hurl at the other through the cam- 
paign, with shocking execution on both sides.’’ Another Dem- 
ocratie daily, the New York World, objects to the apparent 
adoption of Colonel Roosevelt’s ‘‘good and bad trust’’ theory— 

‘*Some of the supplementary legislation proposed by experts 
may be serviceable, but wherever the good-trust and bad-trust 
theory prevails in these amendments, we can see only the certain 
weakening of the law and endless litigation and confusion in 
the courts as a result. 

‘*More noticeable than anything else is the absence of the 
idea of personal guilt. . , . Nowhere do we notice a new line 


or a new word that need carry a new terror to the heart of an 
individual wrongdoer.” 


Nor do these suggestions meet wjth more favor in the eyes 
of the third-party press. The New York Evening Mail finds 
the measure ‘‘long, intricate, and dangerously experimental. 
It is largely mere electioneering guesswork, embodied in a list 
of legislative propositions of doubtful constitutionality.”’ It is 
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“the misfortune of the Democratic party,”’ according to the 
Baltimore News, ‘‘that, owing to its denial of authority to the 
Federal Government, the Stanley committee could not recom- 
mend the only safe and rational way for handling the trusts 
without disturbance of business—which is by Federal regula- 
tion.”” . This regret is shared by the independent Newark News, 
and by the Democratic New York American, which calls it a 
weak and contradictory conclusion, 


‘*That Congress, on one hand, has no power to supervise and 
regulate interstate corporations, but, on the other hand, has 
power to put some limit upon the size of corporations and the 
amount of business permitted to be done. In his first conclusion 
Mr. Stanley belittles Congress; in the second he magnifies its 
powers beyond all reason.” 


But the very thing that seems weakness to these papers 
appears as strength to the Detroit Free Press (Ind.), which 
believes that the Democrats have adopted ‘“‘the only certainly 
reliable course,”’ that of holding fast ‘‘to that which is good 
of tried legislation,’ while ‘‘keeping an open mind toward 
suggestions of improvements in the laws.” So, ‘‘ while criticism 
may fairly be made of the details of the proposed amendments, 
the principle they represent ought to commend itself to most 
people.”” Rather faint praise from a different source is the 
admission of the Socialist New York Call that 


‘‘While the findings of the Stanley committee do not mean 
anything of importance will be done by Congress as at present 
organized, they do mean that the people of this country will 
have a clearer understanding of just what the trouble with 
society is.” 

The proposed placing of the burden of proof upon the parties 
prosecuted for being in restraint of trade arouses the ire of the 
New York Sun, Herald, Times, Wall Street Journal, Brooklyn 
Eagle, and Boston Christian Science Monitor. They declare 
it to be a violation of the legal principle ‘‘that one accused is 
presumed to be innocent until guilt may be established.”’ 





TOPICS 


THE Father of Waters is the mother of appropriations.—Bosion 
Transcript. ; 

THE only thing we can suggest to Lorimer is that he start another 
party.— Atchison Globe. 

Ir is understood that the British Prime Minister looks under the bed 
every night to see if there is a suffragette there.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 


AFTER reading a few newspapers one is 


IN BRIEF 


ABOUT all there is of the Roosevelt band-wagon so far is the tongue.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


JUDGING from the Governor of South Carolina’s language, the dictagraph 
must lead a hard life down there.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


THE Turks have hit upon the most economical agency of war-making 
yet. They sink Italian fleets by telegraph.—Boston Transcript. 


WHEN John D. Rockefeller presents 





led to believe that the New York police 
force divides its time between Olympic 
games and manslaughter.—Milwaukee 


eran ee 
s f iT cost) 
Sentinel. Too MUCH 


To Give 


THE Treasury Department assures us OEE 7 


we have never before had so much — 
money in circulation, but takes no note 
of the fact that we never before had so 
much need of it—New York World. 


AN anxious correspondent wishes to 
know whether the plural for bull moose 
is ‘‘ bull mooses"’ or ‘‘ bull meese.’’ There 
is no plural for bull moose. There is but 
one bull moose.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE seditious literature they found on 
Oleson, that Seattle Socialist, was THE 
LITERARY D1GEstT. Good thing for him 
it wasn't The North American Review or 
The War Cry.—Sault Ste. Marie News. 

COLONEL ROOSEVELT says that his fight 
began on Mount Sinai. He probably 
refers to the occasion on which Moses 
smashed all ten commandments in an 
angry moment.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER has just issued his 
annual advice to the people to eat less in 








an automobile to a Cleveland preacher 
‘ene aweus) everybody charitably says that he will 
\ geney get it back again in gasoline.—Wall 

fe ; Street Journal. 

“ai WE doubt if Mrs. Champ Clark is yet 
in a frame of mind to admit that The 
Commoner is much good even for pantry- 
shelf purposes.—Columbus Ohio State 
Journal. 





WILSON and Marshall are both Presby- 
terians, but they are going ahead with 
campaign committees just as if the doc- 
trine of election permitted some doubt. 
Brooklyn Standard Union. 

Says Mr. Hilles: ‘‘The Republican 
party approaches the Presidential cam- 
paign with confidence in the solemnity of 
its cause.’’ ‘‘Solemnity’’ is the right 
word.—Chicago News. 

THE Waterbury Republican has a keen 
and nimble wit, coupled with admirable 
foresight. It advises its readers to vote 
for Taft, pray for Roosevelt, and bet on 
Wilson.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Mr. Lorimer feels that it is bad 
enough to be expelled from the Senate, 











the hot weather. Additional relief may 
be obtained in country houses by not 
lighting the kerosene lamps on warm 
evenings.—New York Evening Post. 
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CAN'T I COME AND PLAY IN YOUR YARD? 


—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. Post, 


but to be expelled and leave no vacancy 
behind comes under the head of cruel and 
unusual punishment.—New York Evening 
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‘ ago, she had the finest athletes in the 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES IN THE STADIUM AT STOCKHOLM. 








British press after their defeat at Stockholm, from the 

London Times to Sporting Life. The London Daily Mail 
exclaims that while ‘‘a few years ago athletics and sports of all 
kinds were almost the prerogative of Great Britain, to-day 
our position in the world of sport is not 


Poss SERIOUS TALK is being indulged in by the 


BRITAIN’S OLYMPIC REMORSE 


the childish grumble of the indolent man at the progress of an 
energetic rival who goes ahead while he stands still.’”’ That 
discipline and methods of training were at fault is not accepted 
by most of the papers as the whole story. ‘‘True—but why?” 
they ask. Early in the meet the correspondent of ‘‘ Reuter’s ”— 
anagency resembling the American ‘“‘ As- 





only challenged, it is practically usurped. ’”’ 
It heads one of its communications, ‘‘The 
Seandal of the Olympic Games,’ and 
under that caption Mr. W. Beach Thomas, 
ex-president of the Oxford University 
Athletic Club, writes of the exhibition of 
British talent at Stockholm: 


“We could not run, so it appeared, 
either long distances or short; we could 
not jump either broad or high; we could 
not throw the javelin; we could not dive. 
In some of these events we did not seem 
to try. Men collapsed between the heats 
and the finals. One of our best long-dis- 
tance runners ruined himself by a frantic 
spurt, that seemed to be designed for the 
gallery, in a preliminary heat in which he 
could have qualified on one leg. The 
spurt ruined both his legs, and he fell out 
in the final. Almost every runner but the 
Oxonians ran much below his form; and 
did so largely because training was not 
strict. A quiet American onlooker, sin- 
gularly free from bombast, said to me that 
he and other Americans were ‘astounded 
at the want of spirit in the English team.’ 
The team, indeed, did not train to win, 
did not run to win, was not organized to 
win. The men accepted defeat as if the 
Olympic games were a competition of 
parlor tricks in a provincial drawing-room. 

“England has been regarded as the 
prime source of athletics. Twenty years 


world. To-day, in the sum of national 
points, she will come after Sweden, which 
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A BRITISH VICTORY. 
McArthur winning the Marathon. 


sociated Press’’—set the discussion going 
when he telegraphed: 


‘It is deplorable, but true, that some 
of the British athletes do not appear to 
take their work seriously. While the 
Americans have to get leave from their 
trainer even to come ashore from the liner 
Finland, in which they are housed, each 
evening some of the Britishers are to be 
seen lounging at the cafés up to midnight 
or later. : 

“Those nominally in control of the team 
admit that there is a complete absence of 
discipline and science, and declare that, 
as regards the future, this state of things 
can only be remedied by drastic measures 
and long preparation. They even assert 
that if Great Britain wishes to go to the 
Berlin Olympiad with any prospect of do- 
ing herself credit she must, first of all, 
send her best trainer to America for a year 
to learn his business.”’ 


The matter of money for trainers re- 
ceives the same sort of serious comment 
as the American knack for specialization. 
The correspondent of The Times reports: 


‘**Not even the Swedes (and they have 
an American trainer) have had anything 
like the care lavished on them that has 
been spent on the Americans. Partly it 
is, of course, a result of the American 
genius for specializing and concentration 
on whatever may be the immediate thing 
in hand, whether in sport or in business; 








has a total population smaller than the 

population of London. In England, interest in the games has 
been tepid beyond belief; even the advertised fact of British 
incompetence has not stirred the pulse.” 


A writer in The Standard, who found something cheering in 
the idea that the English athletes sat in Stockholm cafés until 
midnight instead of keeping in strict training, was promptly 
Teproved with a half-column reply that said, ‘‘this is merely 


partly, and by no means least, it is a 
question of dollars. 

‘How much in the aggregate the United States will have 
spent in bringing its athletes to the post we are not privileged 
to know. We do know that the SS. Finland, which brought 
the athletes and their admirers across, cost over £20,000. We 
also know, by authority, that at least an equal sum was spent 
on other items. But what the total has been has not been 
divulged. 

“In any case the contrast with our happy-go-lucky ways 
and the ineffectiveness of our British Olympic Council is 
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almost ludicrous. . . . There can not be any doubt which of 
the two plans is the better calculated to win prizes.” 


And the editor of Sporting Life hits just as hard, but in a 
different fashion: 

“The British team’s showing was too bad for anything in 
several events. It has been suggested to send a team to the 


United ‘States to study the methods of American coaches. 
My idea is to send the whole team.”’ 


The most comforting suggestion advanced is that America 
won by foreign blood, the best from virile Europe. Another 
happy thought is that if Britain had counted all the scores of 
the representatives of all her dominions she would have had four 
more points than Sweden. 





WILSON WINNING—IN ENGLAND 


NGLAND is already going Democratic, to judge from 
E the comment of the leading papers. Luckily for Messrs. 
Taft and Roosevelt the election is to-be held here, not 
there, but the fact remains that the comment reaching us shows 
the Governor of New Jersey to be a warm favorite. Perhaps 
the explanation is to be found in the remark of the London 
Daily Mail that Governor Wilson 
‘belongs much more to the class 
of public men we are accustomed 
to in England than to the class 
that has hitherto pretty well dom- 
inated American affairs,”’ and ‘‘is 
nearer to Lord Morley, Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Bryee, to Walter Bagehot 
and the late Professor Butcher 
than to such typically American 
politicians as Cleveland, McKinley, 
He is thought by the 
London Daily News to be ‘‘of all 
the men eminent in American 
‘‘the one most free of 
control and whom the 
bosses most dread,’’ which will be 


or Bryan.” 


polities, ”’ 
machine 


news to those who have been accu- 
sing him of -precisely the contrary, 
then we are assured that 
‘*there could be no better foil to 
Mr. Roosevelt!” 


written before 


and 


This was plainly 
Mr. Roosevelt’s 
editorial on Wilson reached Eng- 
land. The London Times says of 
the New Jersey Governor: 
you. 

‘“As a Radical and a man of 

ideas he will command the sym- 
pathy of the same people to whom Mr. Roosevelt appeals 
—those who are dimly groping after social and political re- 
forms which they can as yet hardly formulate. At the same 
time he approaches such questions from a more pronouncedly 
intelleetual standpoint than Mr. Roosevelt, and either for 
that or some other reason connected with personal character, 
he does not arouse the same distrust among those more dis- 
posed to be satisfied with things as they are. He is instine- 
tively regarded as a dangerous opponent alike by the friends 
of the President and by the followers of Mr. Roosevelt; for he 
does not repel the more open-minded of the first, and goes 
far to satisfy the more cautious of the second. His nomination 
as Democratic candidate must prove a serious obstacle to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s schemes.” 


Then we read of Colonel Roosevelt's prospects: 


‘‘He is a man of resource and of determination who may 
perhaps have some surprize in store for the political world. 
But, as things stand at present, the chance of forming a success- 
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WOULD NEVER DO. 


KAISER—‘‘ No, Teddy, the imperial throne would not suit 
No talking allowed there, you know.” 
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ful third party between now and November is deeidedly small. 
He can no longer claim a monopoly of reforming zeal, or put 
it to the country, as he could have done had the Democratic 
candidate been a Conservative, that it has nowhere to look 
for help in social reform except to himself. Dr. Wilson, so far 
as can be judged, is just as fully alive te the evils that have 
to be abated, though he does not use quite such strong language 
in denouncing them. He recognizes more fully the difficulty 
of pulling up the tares without destroying the wheat at the 
same time. 

“But to do Mr. Roosevelt justice, he did not when in power 
forget the limitations which can not be recognized in popular 
oratory without spoiling a good deal of rhetoric. We may 
perhaps say of Dr. Wilson that he goes about as far as Mr. 
Roosevelt goes in practise, but that his speech and his piac- 
tise coincide more accurately.” 


A poor opinion of everything American of course pervades 
the office of the London Saturday Review, but we suppose it 
intends a compliment in its remark that “Woodrow Wilson. 
if elected, will bring back to the Presidency the type that has 
not sat in the White House since the days of the Adamses and 
of Thomas Jefferson—men of wit and learning, as well as capac- 
ity.” In the time of Jefferson and the Adamses we believe they 
were not so highly regarded in London. Mr. Roosevelt is treated 
to a column of pretty severe criticism in another issue of the 

Saturday Review, while the London 
Nation sums up his likelihood of 
success as follows: 


‘‘His personal following among 
Republicans is doubtless far strong- 
er than Mr. Taft’s in the West and 
Mid-West, and he may take over 
the regular Republican machine in 
some of the States. 

‘His only real chance lies in 
welding into a temporary union all 
the forces of social discontent by 
persuading them that he is the polit- 
ical Messiah they have so long 
been waiting for—the heaven-sent 
leader who shall restore to the peo- 
ple the powers of government which 
the politicians and their paymasters 
have stolen from them, and which 
they now most urgently require for 
the salvation of the commonwealth. 
He must angle for the confidence of 
the large numbers of Labor men.and 
Socialists and disillusioned Demo- 
crats, who were able eighteen years 
ago to muster a_ voting force of 
nearly two millions under the title 
of a People’s Party. These ultra- 
radicals he must drive in the same 
team with the timid respectables 
who form citizen leagues, and the es- 
sentially conservative farmers who 
have stood firmly round him since 
his rough-rider days. 

“To this difficult task Mr. Roosevelt brings unbounded self- 
confidence and the enthusiasm this engenders, a genius for 
sounding moral platitudes and for dramatic tacties. But 
these qualifications of a preliminary campaign will not suffice 
to secure for him success next November. Unless he ean de- 
vise a bolder policy for dealing with the concrete problems 
which underlie the seething discontent of the American workers 
than he has yet disclosed, he cannot pit his new Progressive party , 
against the regular machines with any prospect of victory. 
A mere appeal against the corrupt tyranny of machines and 
bosses will never succeed, for his new party will speedily degener- 
ate into a new machine, and he has all the instincts and talents 
of a boss. At the roots of American discontent lie the trusts, 
the railways, the money power, and the tariff, four interrelated 
sources of tyranny and plunder. Mr. Roosevelt’s only chance 
is to develop so drastic a federal policy for dealing with these 
grievances as to place, not only Mr. Taft, but Dr. Wilson, 
in the category of conservatives. 

‘‘Whether he is prepared for such a revolutionary design 
remains to be seen.” 


—Simoplicissimus (Munich). 
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ENGLAND'S NATIONAL INSURANCE 
| LAW which went into operation in England July 15 





compelling servants and other employees to give up 
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“Even if the Government had got its sanatoria and dis- 
pensaries, it has not got its doctors. It professes to gratt 
medical attendance to every insured person; and the entire 
medical profession still declines to act under the Government 
terms. Twenty thousand doctors have now signed the protest of 

















































































part of their wages to the Government as a premium the British Medical Association. Here, again, then, the contract 

of insurance against unemployment, sickness, and old age is entirely one-sided. The Insurance Society—the Government 
appears to be creating dissatisfaction in certain quarters. The ae ” —_— —— ee —_ We fulfil = oy a 
: . : ais ward its members. As for the subsidiary muddles in the 
employer is also to contribute, and is to stop the employee's scheme, they sre too many to be enumerated. Hordes of paid 
lecturers are perambulating the country to ‘explain’ the act, 
and some even of these hired expositors are driven to confess 
that they can not do so. ‘Bhere never was such an example of 
confused, ill-thought-out legislation, enforced in haste upon 
an unwilling nation. How the clumsy machine ean be set to 
work, or whether it can be made to work at all, nobody knows.”’ 





The Pall Mall Gazette (London) talks about ‘‘the chaos and 
muddle of the Insurance Act,’’ but the Liberal Westminster 
Gazette (London) takes a different view and remarks: 

‘We are surprized to find a paper with the authority of 
The Times so far falling in with the prevalent ‘society anarchism’ 
as to hint to its readers that they may safely disregard the act 
and trust to the magistrates imposing a nominal fine of one 
shilling in place of the £10 maximum. We dare not think 
what The Times would have said if similar advice had been 
given by a mere Radical journal in regard to some other statutory 
obligation which happened to be unpopular with its readers. 
We can only suggest to the readers of The Times that they will 
run a very considerable risk if they act upon this suggestion. 
Magistrates are not in the habit of accepting instructions from 
newspapers in regard to the fines which they may impose for 
breaches of the law, and tho there might here and there be a 
Bench or a magistrate who would sympathize with the resisters, 
there are very likely to be others who will take a quite different 
view of their duties. 

“There are, of course, difficulties connected with the Insurance 
Act. It is difficult to get any new thing into operation on a 
large scale. It is difficult to make people take trouble which 
they have not been accustomed to take. It is difficult, at first, 
to make the large class which have not hitherto insured them- 
selves understand the objects and benefits of insurance. But 


: none of these difficulties justify the pretense adopted for party 
share out of his wages, and many employers are banded together purposes by people who know better that the contribution is 


in a society to rebel against a law which “‘the very formidable a ‘tax’ carrying no benefit with it, and that the mechanical 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,” as the Duke of Argyle styles difficulties are so great that the common intelligence can not 
Mr. Lloyd George, is accused of forcing upon the*country. S¥tmount them. 

The act is intended to save employees from an old age in the But the strongest and most unqualified sentence of approval 
workhouse and to give them a pension; it makes provision is to be read in The English Review (London), and is from the 
for building sanatoria and providing medical attendance. The 
doctors, however, are in open rebellion against it, because 
it interferes with their emoluments and prescribes their fees. 
Even such conservative papers as The Times speak in such terms 
as these: 





tlarcn Ws Ne ies 
THE GLORIOUS FIFTEENTH. 


Our Sr. SeBASTIAN—‘‘ And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
after these refreshing preliminaries, let us get to business.” 
—Punch (London). 











“The truth is that the whole thing is ina pitiful mess, and 
everybody is beginning to recognize it. If the Government had 
known a year ago what they know now, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
scheme would have had to wait, or have been presented in a 
more modest form, and his promises would have been less loud 











BALAAM AND HIS “INCOMPREHENSIBLE”’ ASS. 
—Pall Mall Gazette: (London). 


pen of George W. Gough, who speaks enthusiastically of the 
act as follows: 


‘Tt is by far the biggest and boldest piece of legislation stand- 
ing to the credit of any British statesman, living or dead. It 
requires only a slight kriowledge of the way in which the current 


If- and confident. When he talked about consumption and sana- 
or toria, he showed that he did not really know about those things, 
ut as every one who understands them could see. He had simply 
on picked up a few phrases and used them with only the vaguest 
aa; idea of the actualities they represent. Of course, he can not 
ne give what he has promised in the act, and it will be many years 
ors before he can, if they are ever given at all.” 
rty As the promised sanatoria do not exist and the doctors refuse 
és d the medical attendance the people are being taxed for, the 
er- Government’s contract with the worker is evidently invalid 
nts because of the palpable insincerity of the pledges given, and 
sts, people are therefore justified, goes on The Times, in refusing 
me to obey it, and magistrates before whom they are summoned for 
me breaking the law are more likely to impose a nominal fine of 
on, one shilling than the ten pounds specified in the act. The 
Conservative Evening Standard (London) thus describes the 
ign 





defects of the new law: of our national life is flowing to enable one to realize that vital 
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issues depend on the working of this act. For very good reasons 
the whole nation is busily discussing the subject of industrial 
unrest, and there are a multitude of solutions on hand, ranging 
from syndicalism to soldiery. In dealing with particular 
emergencies as they arise, the Government is carrying with it 
the bulk of each of the opposing forces by conduct which proves 
that they are the best friends of both. To this sagacity in 
handling particular manifestations of industrial unrest, the 
Government has added a wise and wholly admirable boldness 
in dealing with its root causes. The National Insurance Act 
is a great experiment, done in the grand manner and on a 
magnificent scale. We have had examples of social legislation 
which bore no fruit because they merely scratched the surface 
of things. The Insurance Act will do what its author intended 
it to do because he has made it big enough for the task. Mr. 
Lloyd George knows better than to make war with popguns. 
To do the work of a Dreadnought requires a Dreadnought, so 
he builds one for the purpose in hand. That is all, but it is 
enough to stamp Mr. Lloyd George as a law-maker of unexampled 
magnitude.” 


This writer predicts the widest economic results from the act. 
Increased efficiency of the. workers through improved health 
will bring greater profits to employers, and cheaper commodities 
for the consumer, and 


‘‘In the long run, when all the sources of increased economic 
efficiency have been brought into operation, the total net addi- 
tion to the annual national output may well be such as to allow 
of increased interest on capital, increased wages to labor, and 
inereased profits to employers without injury to consumers.” 


He concludes with the following tribute to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: 


‘““The modern world has no use for the doctrinaire, whether 
he be individualist or Socialist. For a statesman with the heart 
to believe, the eye to see, and the mind to plan, it has an obvious 
need and a hearty welcome. It is sometimes said that Mr. Lloyd 
George is a Jacobin. He is nothing of the sort. He is simply 
a man who knows that the shortest road between two points 
is a straight one, and the easiest a broad one. He makes laws 
as the Romans made roads—for all time.”’ 





RUSSO-GERMAN COQUETRY 


Y THE MOST important of all the measures of the third 
Douma Russia is to have a powerful fleet, and the Baltic 
is to be its nominal field of activity; but the Baltic is 

ominously near to the North Sea, called, by those at Berlin, the 
German Ocean. 


This coming fleet is looked upon as gravely 
significant by many far-sighted publicists, who predict that a 
juncture between the Baltic and North Sea fleets would be a 
menace to Europe. Germany and Russia are jealous of English 
and French predominance in the Mediterranean. Hence the 
interview of the Czar of Russia and the Kaiser at Reval is 
thought by the European press to have a serious bearing on the 
present situation in Europe. The poet Horace has stated that 
the friendly meetings and friendships of princes are fateful for 
mankind. The German press, in particular, point out the 
serious importance of this interview. German journalists think 
that the conversations dealt particularly with the means of 
putting a close to the Turkish-Italian War and will settle the 
control of the Aigean Islands. It is rumored in Berlin that 
Russia is seeking the support of Germany in procuring the 
opening of the Dardanelles, for Russia is anxious to purchase, 
at almost any cost, the privilege of gaining for her fleet free 
passage into the Mediterranean. 
Zeitung (Berlin): 


Thus we read in the Vossische 


“It would appear that Russia has recovered her former 
military position among the Great Powers. Attempt has often 
been made to stir up enmity between Russia and Germany, but 
this attempt has always failed, and now this failure would seem 
to be emphasized by the present meeting. That meeting be- 
tween the Czar and the Kaiser will probably strengthen the 
conviction that Germany, in spite of the Triple Alliance, has less 
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cause to fear the hostility of Russia than Russia has to fear the 
opposition of Germany. In spite of the Triple Alliance {he 
efforts which have been made to isolate Germany and to enroll 
Russia among the enemies of Germany will prove futile.” 


This passage, of course, contains a veiled insinuation against 
England, France, and Turkey. The Hamburger Nachrichten, 
which is the representative of Bismarck’s policy in Europe, 
alludes also to England and France in the following words: 

‘‘Our only hope is that discussions between the Emperor and 
the Czar and their Prime Ministers will lead to a new develop- 
ment of the agreement previously concluded at their meeting 
in Potsdam, and the creation of mutual confidence between us 
and our Russian neighbors. From the moment that German,’ 
and Russia come to a mutual understanding, and an agreement 
to stand shoulder to shoulder in self-defense, every possibility 
of our enemies ever forming a warlike coalition against Germany 
is doomed to failure.” 


The Italian press seem to leave England and France out of 
the question, and to think of the meeting at Reval only so far 
as it relates to the war with Turkey. For instance, the Messagero 
(Rome) observes: 


“The differences of opinion between Germany and Russia 
are so great that it is not easy to see how they can come to 
any important agreement. While Russia is quite willing to 
acknowledge the decree of annexation by which Italy has taken 
possession of Tripoli, Germany is only anxious to discover some 
diplomatic move which will permit her to satisfy both the 
national pride of Italy and that of Turkey at the same time.” 


Other Italian papers treat the interview as of no _ political 
importance whatever. The discussions, declares the Giornale 
d'Italia (Rome), can be of no. practical, but only of academic, 
importance, and it curtly remorks: 

‘What has Italy to fear from the Russo-German interview? 
Nothing. 

‘*What can we hope to obtain from it? Precious little. 

‘‘What is its signification? It is this. The policy of the 
European Powers has ceased to be one of sentiment; it is now 
merely one of sheer self-interest.” ; 


The Koelnische Zeitung throws cold water on the rumor that 
Germany has been bent on breaking the alliance between Russia 
and Franee, and on alienating Russia and England. This 
official organ states, on the contrary, that German diplomacy has 
never tried to interfere with the political combinations of other 
Powers. To quote the words of this influential organ: 


“Tt is our opinion that the voyage of the Emperor to the 
Baltic port will cause no change in the present policy of Russia, 
but will merely contribute to confirm and consolidate the rela- 
tions hitherto so full of confidence between that Power and 
Germany. If the meeting results in dissipating the suspicions 
which prevail in so many sections of the Russian nation toward 
Germany, that will be all that we can expect of the interview.” 


The matter is more seriously treated by the London Times, 
which thinks that Germany, instead of expecting the aid of the 
new Russian fleet, is alarmed by it, and says the Russian Naval 
Law ‘‘is very unwelcome to the German admiralty.’ Referring 
to ‘‘the effect which the meeting may have upon the attitude of 
the two Powers toward the Tripoli War,’’ we are told by the 
London paper that ‘‘we may feel sure that the conversation 
will not lead to any dramatic surprize.”” The Times thinks that 
any proposal of a compromise made at Reval would immediately 
rouse the indignation of Italy: 

‘Public opinion in Italy, we may be quite sure, is not disposed 
to tolerate any compromise, especially any compromise imposed 
or even suggested by third parties. Turkey, so long as she dis- 
poses of a force in her African provinces capable of resisting the 
Italian advance, is not likely to abandon those provinces to 
Italy. Much as we desire to see the close of the war, it is likely, 
we are afraid, to go on until, by a vigorous and successful offen- 
sive, the Italians convince the Turks of the futility of further 
resistance.’’—Translations made for Tue Literary DiGeEst. 







































rubber. 


Artificial rubber is not imitation rubber, but real rubber — starch from grain 


made in a chemical laboratory instead of 
in nature’s workshop. Its attainment 
has been announced several times of recent 
years, but none of the processes have yet 
reached the commercial stage. The last 
of them, which seems to be taken seri- 
ously both by chemists and by industrial 
authorities, was recently described in a 
lecture before the Society of Chemical 
Industry in London by Prof. W. H. Per- 
kin, of Manchester University. Accord- 
ing to Professor Perkin the synthetic 
production of rubber offers the probability 
of a profit at a price of sixty cents per 
pound, with a possibility of its production 
at twenty-four cents per pound or less. 
There has been keen rivalry between 
England and Germany in the effort to 
make synthetic rubber, and priority of 
discovery is claimed by each country. 


Professor Perkin that the English had anticipated the Germans 
We quote from a report by United 


by about three months. 





ARTIFICIAL RUBBER 


HE HORRORS of the rubber trade in Peru give the 
soft hum of the motor-car tire an unpleasant note and 
make many wish that this requisite of ease could be had 

at less expense of the human anguish reported from the rubber 

regions. And it will, if European scientists succeed in their efforts 
to produce artificial rubber at a commercially practical cost. 








SYNTHETIC RUBBER MAGNIFIED. 


To be compared with the natural rubber 
(magnified) below. 














also be carried out in the cold, or with moderate heat. All 
other processes are very slow, or involve a high temperature, or 
the addition of reagents which affect the yield and quality of the 


“In order to produce rubber commercially it was necessary, 
it was stated, to discover a cheap source of isoprene. Coal, 
petroleum, wood, sugar, and starch were considered. Finally 
or tubers was chosen at a price of less than a 


penny (two cents) per pound, and it was 
found that isoprene could be readily ob- 
tained from fusel oil, which is a by-prod- 
uct of ordinary alcoholic fermentation 
of starch. It was indispensable also to 
discover a cheap way of making fusel oil, 
and after a year and a half, it is claimed, 
a process has been disclosed which will 
enable fusel oi! to be produced at $170 
to $218 per ton, as against a normal 
market price of about $681 per ton. This 
discovery will prove, it is believed, of 
great importance in the manufacture of 
celluloid and artificial leather, and in 
other industries.” 


In commenting upon the new process 
a correspondent of The Manchester Guar- 
dian gives it as his opinion that while a 
cheap and rapid method has been disecov- 
ered of making rubber comparable to the 
natural product, and while it has answered 


It was contended by _ every laboratory test, it has not so far been produced in sufficient 





quantities to enable practical tests to be made. The London 
Times thinks that Dr. Matthews has made a distinct advance 
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‘In deseribing the new process the lecturer stated that starch 
is converted into either of two substances, acetone or fusel oil, 
by fermentation. These substances are then, by chemical 


means, converted into isoprene, 


States Consul-General John L. Griffiths of London, printed in 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports (Washington): 





in showing that from isoprene and sodium a substance can be 
made resembling natural rubber, and that his standing as a 
chemist is far too high to permit of any doubt being cast upon 
his interpretation of his immediate results. But the London 
Financial Times seems to class Professor Perkin’s discovery 


with previous attempts to pro- 





the raw product from which the 
artificial rubber is produced. 
The isoprene can quickly be con- 
verted into rubber, owing to 
a discovery made by Professor 
Perkin’s colleague—Dr. Mat- 
thews—that metallic sodium 
causes the change to take place 
very rapidly. A means of pro- 
ducing the acetone and fusel oil 
had been discovered by Profes- 
sor Fernbach, of the Pasteur In- 
stitute, who found a germ ecap- 
able of converting the starch 
into these substances. 

“The great importance of the 
new process was stated by the 
lecturer to be found in the fact 
that the aetion is practically 
quantitative, and not seriously 
affected by impurities. It can 








Illustrations from ‘* The Illustrated London News.’ 
NATURAL RUBBER (PARA) MAGNIFIED. 
To be compared with synthetic rubber (magnified) above. 


duce synthetic rubber. Calcula- 
tion of the cost of a product by 
means of laboratory experiments 
it believes to be necessarily con- 
jectural. Perkin admits that the 
question is in an experimental 
stage, and Sir William Ramsay, 
tho optimistic, believes that at 
least two years of experimental 
work will be necessary before a 
manufacturing plant can be com= 
menced. Some of the popular 
journals, however, are enthusi- 
astic over the discovery. The 
Sphere (London, June 29) sees in 
it a bright prospect for Britain. 
It says: 
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“If the statements of,Professor Perkin are borne out by fact 
we can establish in the United Kingdom factories for the manu- 
facture of fusel oil and alcohol on a large seale. They will use 
potatoes, corn, beet, and other vegetable substances, and they 
will require these in enormous quantities. Our motor-cars 
may run on tires made of British rubber and their engines can 
use British-made aleohol. 

‘To meet the ever-increasing demand for rubber and liquid 
fuel a new epoch may thus come about in British agriculture. 
The millions of acres now uncultivated or under grass will be 
turned to use, for the country will 
have to inerease its growth of 
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POISONS AS PLANT DEFENSES 


HAT MANY PLANTS secrete, in root, stem, leaves, 
flowers, or fruit, chemical substances capable of potent 
effect on the bodies of animals is of course a well-known 
fact. Indeed, it was one of the first things studied by the human 
animal in his upward climb, and among all savages the know!- 
edge of the properties of medicinal herbs is one of the most 
important assets of the priestly 





starch-producing substances out of 
all proportion to the present out- 
put. In many parts of the country 
we may ultimately find small fac- 
tories worked by alcohol engines 
producing fusel oil and crude in- 
dustrial alcohol as the raw mate- 
rials for the rubber and liquid fuel 
factories in various centers, so to 
town and country new industry 
and employment will be brought.” 


In our own country such a sober 
technical paper as The Engineering 
Record (New York, July 13) is not 
far behind this in its praises, altho 
the subject of its laudation is the 
chemical skill of the inventors, and 
it acknowledges, with the experts 
quoted above, that commercial suc- 
cess can hardly yet be predicted. 
We read: 


“The result stands as perhaps ee 
the most splendid achievement of Tae 
chemical research within the pres- Bic (heed 
ent generation. How much greater ris 3 
will be its aspect a few years hence 
no man can estimate. If the pro- 
cess works out commercially, as 
now promises, it doubtless will work 
an absolute revolution in many 
branches of industry, rendering 
available in quantity and at a low pi bi 
price for a multitude of uses a sub- aeons o—t- rie 
stanee which heretofore has been | 94 *#2€.¢°™" yoy Dp 
of such increasing rarity as to shut aN | VEAP 
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class, or ‘‘medicine men.” But 

it is only of recent years that ex- 

tended study has been devoted to 

the action of such plants on the 

lower animals. The important 

discovery has thus been made that 

such substances, which are more 

or less poisonous, are elaborated 

by the plant for the express pur- 

pose of protection against enemies. 

3 Some of the earliest investigations 

Pe ; as Ss ‘this li ; 

PP in this line were made by the Ger- 

by 5 man naturalist, E. Stahl, and de- 
CSo5x seribed in his. work on ‘‘ Plants and 
’ = “ 8 Snails.”’ One of his students, W. 
Peyer, has just published the results 

Early Semple | of his studies under the title of 
Syathetic Rubber:| ‘Biologic Investigations of Protec- 
tive Products,’’ a review of which 
we find in the Naturwissenschaft- 
liche Rundschau (Berlin).  Peyer 
has studied mice and rabbits in- 
stead of snails, which makes his 
results more important from the 
viewpoint of human biology. His 
method was to offer the animals 
both fresh plants or parts of plants, 
and similar ones from which the 
essential chemical compounds had 
been removed by repeated ex- 
traction with alcohol or acidulated 


See 
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it out from numberless applica- 

tions. What the commercial course of the discovery may be 
it is impossible to predict. It may chance that for a while, as 
in the ease of artificial indigo, the synthetic product will be 
barely able to compete with the natural article, but the work 
has heen done and sooner or later rubber crudely obtained from 
the juice of trees will seem as strange a thing as benzol obtained 
from benzoic acid. 

“The conquest of the organic world by chemical synthesis 
is a slow one, but it proceeds steadily and with increasing 
forees. Substance after substance yields to the attack, forced 
by slow laborious siege, not often pushed to a conclusion 
unless the need for conquest is great. In this instance it 
has been supremely great and that the long siege has now 
ended in victory is a thing on which the world as well as the 
investigators may well be congratulated.”’ 


The New York Sun (July 7) asserts that the reports of the 
new discovery are not causing the big men in the rubber and 
tire industries any sleepless nights. It says: 

‘*Before any such process can attain commercial importance 
and ean be reduced to a workable factory method cultivated 
rubber in connection with the wild rubber will be sold at a price 
which will cause even the quoted low cost of the synthetic prod- 
uct to look expensive and prohibitive. Better would it be for 
Professor Perkin to set out to manufacture acetone by the first 
part of his formula, for acetone is a commercially important 
chemical and none too cheap at the present time. To make 
artificial rubber from acetone by a complicated chemical process 
when the acetone itself offers a splendid opportunity would 
seem like wasting a good material.”’ 


water. In most instances rabbits 
refused to touch the fresh plants. After 24 hours of hunger the 
animals ate some of them, but even then refused the parts 
containing the most of the defensive substance. 


‘*With respect to the barberry, the animals discriminated be- 
tween different parts according to the greater or less amount 
of barberidin contained. The bark of the roots, which is rich 
in barberidin, was scorned, the bark of the stem, which con- 
tains a smaller amount, was tasted, and the leaves, which hold 
very little, were eaten.” 


Peyer also made personal observations in the Harz and 
extensive inquiries among the herdsmen and forest people of 
that region, many of whom, he remarks, are keen observers of 
nature and possess an excellent knowledge of plants. Out of 
52 alkaloidal and glucoside-bearing plants found on the grazing 
grounds 4 were eaten without hesitation and 14 were swallowed 
with other herbage under pressure of haste or hunger. It was 
observed likewise that most of these plants bore searcely any 
trace of attack by chafers. There can be no doubt, the writer 
thinks, that in the alkaloids and glucosides plants possess power- 
ful weapons against their enemies. 

The experiments with acid-bearing plants are of great interest 
because so many of these are used for human food, in the form 
of salads or spring vegetables. The results obtained by Peyer 
with rabbits and acid plants correspond closely to those of 
Stahl with snails, except that the rabbits were less sensitive 
than the snails. Oxalic acid was the one principally observed, 
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tho Peyer also made tests with citric and tartaric acids. Accord- 
ing to these tests acids furnish an excellent means of protection 
to plants, and observations on the meadows confirmed this 
view. Plants containing etheric oils were likewise avoided by 
animals. If the leaves of such plants were bruised so as to 
tear the oil-glands and then rubbed upon attractive food or 
placed in contact with it for a time rabbits refused the food 
until the objectionable oil 
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for half an hour in a dilute solution of soda, or after boiling 


for five minutes. The snails even refused to touch filter paper 
that had been in contact with the seedling roots. Besides 
these chemical means of protection Peyer investigated certain 
mechanical means of protection. Thus cork-layers and hairy 
surfaces are very deterrent to mammals as well as to snails, 
and a slimy juice is offensive both to snails and to rodents, 

which explains its useful- 





had entirely evaporated. 
To quote further: 


“Significant, also, is 
the fact that the oil- 
glands are found in mere 
seedlings. Snails to which 
seedlings of eight-of the 
common aromatic plants 
were offered, attacked the 
tiny plants very slightly 
or not at all, and never 
when other food was to be 
had. But if the plants 
were extracted with alco- 
hol and then dried they 
were quickly eaten. 

“On the pastures Pey- 
er and other observers 
found the oil - bearing 
plants avoided almost 








the stalks and 
leaves of various plants 
and in such seeds as flax, 
quinee, ete. He concludes 
that the visceusness is dis- 
agreeable to the animals. 

Lastly Herr Peyer dis- 
cusses the raphids, which 
are tiny bundles of needle- 
like crystals of calcium 
oxalate found in many 
plants. He supports Stahl 
in his view, which had 
been attacked, that these 
are a means of protec- 
tion, as they are offensive 
both to snails and the 


ness in 








without exception. Such 
plants cultivated for me- 
dicinal uses he-found to 
be never injured by either 
wild or grazing animals. 

“Many  umbelliferous 
seeds are poisonous to grain-eating birds; but they were 
greedily devoured after being extracted with alcohol. In 
apotheeary-shops drugs containing etherial oils are spared by 
insects.” 


in my case.”’ 





Most valuable of all, perhaps, were the investigator's experi- 
ments with leguminous seeds, including beans, peas, and lentils, 
since these form a large part of our daily diet, and are every- 
where recognized as exceptionally nourishing, besides being 
moderate in price. These seeds contain a chemical substance 
whose exact nature still remains unknown, but which is so 
poisonous as to prevent mice and rabbits from touching them. 
This avoidance, the author notes, is not due to the hardness of 
the shells, since soaked or boiled seeds also are not eaten. A 
significant circumstance, which housewives and the great can- 
ning factories would equally do well to note, is that when the ex- 
perimenter changed several times the water in which these seeds 
were cooked, thus eliminating the toxic principle, the animals 
ate them immediately. Wher the seeds were ground to powder 
and extracted with alcohol or ether the residue was promptly 
eaten. A confirmatory experiment was made by using the 
alcoholic or etheric extract thus obtained to moisten the favorite 
food of the animals—clover for the rabbits and crumbs of zwie- 
back for the mice. Food thus treated they rigidly abstained 
from. Furthcr tests with pure aleohol and ether proved that 
the deterrent cause did net proceed from the liquids themselves. 
Says the reviewer: 


“The active principle concerned seems to be volatile, for on 
distilling the seeds with water the first 10 or 15 cubie centimeters 
obtained had a particularly strong repellent action. Similar 
distillates of grain and sunflower seeds did not prevent the 
feeding of the animals.”’ 


Another notable observation of Peyer was that many seedling 
roots seerete an acid product. It was noted that snails refused 
the roots of various seedlings unless they were washed off with 
water. After half an hour or so they were again refused, pre- 


sumably because they had excreted a fresh supply of acid. 
These seedling roots included maize, rye, oats, buckwheat, 
peas, ete. 


But they were eaten without exception after soaking 





CuBba—" You may be sure, my dear Uncle Samuel, that if I have to intervene 
to save Porto Rico from the plague, I shall make a better job of it than you did 


higher animals, including 
men. Their effect is due 
to their mechanical action 
in penetrating the mucous 
membrane. Moreover, if 
the plant be poisonous, they aid the toxie action by facili- 
tating the entrance of the poison into the tissues.—Translation 
made for Tar LireRARY DiGEst, 


THE QUESTION OF INTERVENTION, 


— La Discusion (Havana). 





THE PLAGUE’S COURSE EASTWARD—The occurrence of 
eases of bubonic plague in Cuba and Porto Rico is an incident, 
thinks an editorial writer in The Engineering Record (New York, 
July 20), of that malady’s eastward progress around the world. 
Says this paper: 


“It seems indisputable that the bubonic plague is passing 
eastward around the world. It threatened California a few years 
ago, and the disease was avoided only by the most radical sort 
of action by health officials, backed up by the energetic work 
of public-spirited citizens intelligent enough to appreciate the 
danger which was imminent and forceful enough to compel 
people to fight this danger in the only possible manner. The 
disease has now succeeded in reaching Cuba and Porto Rico, 
where our medical officers are watching it carefully. It cannot 
be handled as effectively as cholera or typhoid fever, and it will 
be surprizing if it is eradicated from Porto Rico much before the 
close of the year, even if the most stringent precautions are taken 
to prevent its spread and to overcome it within the limits where 
it has already developed. ; 

‘It is the general opinion of the medical profession to-day that 
the disease is spread by rats which become infected with it. 
These rats in turn transmit the disease to the fleas with which 
they are infested and the fleas transmit it to human beings. The 
main precaution to take against the disease is, therefore, the 
slaughter of all rats, particularly along water-fronts where 
vessels from ports subject to the plague are moored. It is, in 
fact, the water-fronts of the country which form the main line of 
defense against the introduction of this disease, which is essen- 
tially one of filthiness and uncleanliness. It will be difficult to 
exterminate rats, as was shown in the famous rat-killing campaign 
in California a few years ago, but if a bounty is placed on them, 
which need not be large, the cause of public health will be greatly 
aided. 

“The bubonic plague is one of the most serious and diffi- 
cult diseases against which the sanitary official must contend and 
if it should once get a foothold in some American cities 
where cleanliness is not particularly noticeable the results would 
be very serious.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN INSIDE THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS IN A VOLCANO 


HE STRIKING VIEWS shown here were made from 

actual photographs taken within the crater of Vesuvius 

and originally appeared in The Illustrated London News 
(June 8). Says The News: 


‘‘In the middle of last month, Prof. A. Malladra, of the 
Vesuvius Observatory, descended into the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius to make scientific examination of it. By means of a 
500-foot rope the Professor and another expert, named Varvazze, 
descended to a depth of 380 feet and landed on crags of lava 
jutting over an abyss some 150 feet lower. Here a 350-foot 
rope was fixt and descent was made into a great fissure extending 
to the bottom of the crater, which was attained at a depth of 
1,000 feet. The explorers placed a red flag on the crater floor 
as sign of their daring; and remained on the bottom for about 
two hours, during which time Professor Malladra made import- 
ant observations and took a number of photographs illustrating 
the voleano’s activity. Altho, of course, precautions were taken, 
Signor Malladra and his assistant were both in danger, at times, 
from suffocating gases. The temperature varied from 90 degrees 
_ to 88 degrees Fahrenheit. The expedition, as a whole, took nearly 
nine hours, and the results, it need scarcely be said, are likely 
to prove of very exceptional interest. It will be recalled that, 
since the great eruption of some eleven years ago, Vesuvius has 
been the scene of landslip after landslip, and the crater has so 
changed in shape that it is practically unrecognizable by those 
who knew it only of old. The pointed summit, which was long 
familiar, has been flattened and rounded, and the beautiful high 
sugar-loaf cone formed by the feathery plume of smoke is no 
longer to be seen. Under normal conditions, Vesuvius gives 
out only small quantities of steam, together with sulphurous 
gases, voleanic ashes, and dust. Greater activity brings with 
it great gray steam clouds and large blocks and streams of lava. 
Mount Vesuvius, which has been known as active since 79, 
the year of the great eruptions which destroyed Pompeii, Her- 
culaneum, and Stabiz, remains active, altho it has had various 
times of repose, some of them extending over hundreds of years. 
It has made history in ways other than by devastating. It is prob- 
able, for example, that the Romans and the Latins fought their 
decisive battle on its northern slopes in 340 B.c.; while it became 
the stronghold of Spartacus and his fugitive slaves in 73 B.c.”’ 


THE WORLD'S FIRST FLIGHTS 


NTERESTING personal recollections of the Wright brothers 

I and of their early attempts at mechanical flight, ending at 
last in triumphant success, are contributed to the Aero Club 

of America Bulletin (New York, July) by Prof. William Werth- 
ner of Dayton, Ohio, the brothers’ old teacher. When Orville 
Wright was in the Dayton High School in the late 80’s, Professor 
Werthner tells us, he was a quiet, reserved boy, faithful in his 
work, but not strikingly different from the rest. He would have 
been forgotten among the hundreds of yearly newcomers had 
not his sister Kate in after years also attended the school and 
told her teacher that she was the second of her family to recite 
in his classes. Several years afterward Miss Wright, after grad- 
uation from college, became also a teacher in the High School, 
where, from time to time, says Professor Werthner, she told 
of Orville’s doings and of his studies (together with his older 
brother Wilbur) in the art of human flight. The writer goes on: 


“‘T took but slight interest in the matter until one day she 
showed me some photographs ‘the boys’ had sent her from 
North Carolina, where on the sand dunes, near a place whose 
queer name has since become a household word, Kitty Hawk, 
they were experimenting with gliders. For several seasons these 
practical studies were made by the brothers at Kitty Hawk, and 
no one, save a few friends, knew or cared anything about the 
matter. 

‘*Ocecasionally the sister asked me for a bit of help in translat- 
ing difficult or obscure passages for her brothers in current 
German aeronautical publications, especially several by Lilien- 
thal, whose spectacular death had so startled us. 

‘In turn, I learned that the brothers did not at all agree with 
some of the deductions of this German investigator, and I shook 
my head rather dubiously at the thought that a couple of appar- 
ently untrained American youths should deny the doctrines of 
a German scientist—but they maintained that they were right, 
and proceeded to make practical application of their own 
theories. 

‘“‘T grew interested in their schemes, and when they invited 
me to come to see their experiments in flying, I was more than 
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eager to learn how they would overcome gravity and solve the 
problem of the ages. That they could glide downhill like 
Lilienthal I knew from Miss Kate’s accounts and from the 
photographs which the one of them had taken while the other 
was in the air—but to put a motor in the biplane, and thus make 
it fly just above the level ground, or turn a corner or rise and 
fall and balance itself in the uncertain wind—this 
was another matter entirely, and remained to be 
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and just kept on, round and round, over the field which, in the 
light of this phenomenal achievement of seven years ago, with 
propriety might now be called the ‘ Aviators’ Field of the Cloth of 
Gold.’ The spectators, I say, trembled with excitement; but 
Wilbur, self-controlled by virtue of his faith in the correct 
theories he and Orville had worked out, looked calmly on; he 





proved to the world of doubting Thomases. 





‘Knowing the brothers’ faith in their invention, 
remembering the years of patient study and their 
recent glidings at Kitty Hawk, I tried to make 
myself feel that I should see the apparatus fly; but 
I still lacked faith-of the real kind, and the stories 
of Deedalus and of Darius Green flitted through 
my mind as I first accompanied Miss Kate to the 
fateful Huffman’s Prairie, some six miles east of 
the city, where the Wrights had put up a substan- 
tial shed to house their great white bird, their © 
tools and supplies, and where they often spent the 
whole day when a knotty mechanical problem 
arose, scareely allowing themselves the short time 
to eat a cold lunch taken along from home. 

‘Here, too, when there was any promise of flight, 
was always present the venerable, gray-haired 
Bishop, encouraging his boys by interest in their 
work and implicit faith in the outcome, and none 
was more heartily congratulated than he when 
finally crowning success was theirs. 

‘“As the inventors were still experimenters and 
not demonstrators, their flights were not adver- 
tised, and strangers were never welcome; in fact. 
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sometimes Wilbur posted me at the roadway with 
positive instructions to see that no one entered the 
field with a camera, and to look closely that it were not hidden 
under a coat or in the pocket; for they were not willing to have 
the unripe results of their studies and experiments published, 
especially through another’s camera. 

‘*At times I was more than mere onlooker; I helped relay 
the rail, if the wind had shifted, for at this early stage the 
biplane was always started into the face of the wind supported 
by a one-wheeled truck on the rail; at other times I helped 
balanee the machine on its truck, while Taylor, their mechan- 
ician, and their brother Lorin started the propellers, and 
the inventor on the field stood by to critically watch how things 
WPRbS ace te a0 ee 

“These flights, or spurts at flying, they always made in 
turn; and after every trial the two inventors, quite apart, held 
long and confidential consultation, with always some new gain; 
they were getting nearer and nearer the moment when a sus- 
tained flight would be made, for a machine that could maintain 


saw it all happen as he knew from the first it had to happen. 
And on this prairie stretch, historic since those flights of 
1905, the local memorial committee proposes the erection of two 
Greek columns to commemorate the first flight of a heavier-than- 
air machine. -Mr. Torrence Huffman will donate several acres 
of land, and funds are forthcoming to finance the earrying out 
of the unique scheme in the near future.” 





A TWO-VOICED SINGER — The tale of a man with two 
voices, who can sing a duet with himself, is told—not in a new 
edition of Alice in Wonderland—but in the minutes of the 
staid and serious Berlin Laryngological Society. ‘‘It was 
agreed,”’ says a writer in The Medical Record (New York, June 
22), ‘‘that the phenomenon was absolutely unique,”’ and doubt- 


less our readers will assent. Says the paper just named: 





‘“The subject was an opera singer who had 
long appeared in vaudeville as the ‘man with 











a PART OF THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST WALL OF THE CRATER. 


the double throat.’ His normal voice was a 
baritone of wide range. In singing, he is able 
at will to accompany himself in a higher key. 
Thus far diplophonia has been regarded as a phe- 
nomenon which is purely pathological and the 
case in question is the first known exception to 
this generalization. The singer has been ex- 
amined by many well-known laryngologists, but 
as yet no light has been thrown on the double- 
voice production. The vocal cords redden 
during the act. In demonstrating his faculty he 
sings an air first in the normal, then in the 
double voice. Unfortunately, when the laryngo- 
scope is in position for study the double singing 
is produced with great difficulty, and the artist 
would not permit the use of cocain. The pos- 
session of the double voice makes it easy for 
him to imitate various instruments. As this 
class of mimetics and also ventriloquists have 
already been studied profitably with radiography, 
the thought lay near to use this diagnostic re- 
source in the present subject. The skiagram 











itself aloft two minutes might just as well stay there an hour, if 
everything were as was intended. 

‘And so it did, one day; the few spectators were beside them- 
selves as the great white bird, with Orville lying on the lower 
plane, lifted itself into the air, gave no indication of dropping, 





showed enough to suggest ... that the double 
voice was produced by the simultaneous action 
of the vocal chords and epiglottis. Others have suggested 
that the extra voice might have been produced with the soft 
palate or ventricular bands. It is highly improbable that it can 
be produced by the vocal cords alone. As the vibrations can 
not be seen their causation must remain conjectural.” 
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OUR PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM A FAILURE 


HE MOST momentous failure in our American life 
to-day is the public school, declares Ella Frances Lyneh 
in the pages of The Ladies’ Home Journal for August. 
Not only does the author of this startling statement speak 
from long experience as a teacher, but she backs her argu- 
ments with figures supplied by the United States Commissioner 
of Education. Briefly stated, the situation to which she chal- 
lenges the publie’s attention is this: The whole system of the 
elementary public school is devised to prepare the pupil for 
graduation to high school, yet only seven out of every one 
hundred elementary 


wages paid to the average person, or of the social evil, the root. of 
any one of these questions can be traced straight back to one 
point: inefficiency; the inefficient girl who does not know how 
to run her home or care for her baby; the inefficient boy, who, 
knowing no trade, finds it either hard or impossible to get 
lucrative work and becomes discouraged. Inefficiency is to-day 
the chief curse of American life, and it is because the public 
school is turning out thousands of inefficient workers: the girl 
inefficient for the home; the boy inefficient for work.” 


While she leaves it to others to find the remedy, she says: 


‘But one thing must come first, before any suggestions can 
wisely be made for 





school pupils enter 
the high schools. 
The remaining nine- 
ty-three out of ev- 
ery hundred have 
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the reorganization 
of the public-school 
system: the Amer- 
ican parent must 
fully awaken to the 
truth that in the 
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wasted eight years 
ef their lives, since 
they emerge from the 
elementary schools ‘* fitted for nothing practical.” ‘* The present 
idiotic system, which costs over four hundred and three million 
dollars a year, is either wrongly educating, mal-educating, or 
absolutely harming nearly eighteen million children every year,” 


SMALL,PROPORTION OF ELEMENTARY PUPILS ENTERING HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 
All the rest leave school and enter life with no real preparation for it. 


, asserts Miss Lynch, who goes on to say: 


‘‘Can you imagine a more grossly stupid, a more genuinely 
asinine system tenaciously persisted in to the fearful detriment 
of over seventeen million children and at a cost to you of over 
four hundred and three million dollars each year—a system 
that not only is absolutely ineffective in its results, but also 
actually harmful in that it throws every year ninety-three 
out of every one hundred children into the world of action 
absolutely unfitted for even the simplest tasks in life? Can you 
wonder that we have so many inefficient men and women; that 
in so many families there are so many failures; that our boys 
and girls can make so little money that in the one case they 
are driven into the saloons from discouragement, and in the 
other into the brothels to save themselves from starvation? 
Yet that is exactly what the public-school system is to-day doing, 
and has been doing.” 


She admits that the situation has been slightly mitigated by 
sporadic attempts in the schools to introduce manual training 
**But these attempts 

they are not sufficiently general to make an 
Enlarging on this point, she continues: 


for boys and domestic science for girls. 
are seattered; 
impression.” 


‘*Yet. wherever these courses have been introduced hundreds 
of pupils have flocked to them, and in every case these manual- 
training and domestic-science courses have been overcrowded. 
But these courses are again being grafted on; they do not form, 
as they should, the basis on which the whole idea of public 
education—which is now not to fit boys and girls for éolleges, 
but for practical life in the world—should rest. They are made 
a branch of the educational! tree, whereas they should be made 
the trunk. This"practical idea of a practical fitting of our boys 
and girls for a practical life should permeate the whole system 
from top to bottom. Even where it is being introduced it must 
not be overlooked that it is principally in the high schools, and 
I have already shown that only seven out of every one hundred 
boys and girls ever reach the high school. In other words, not 
a particle of practical education reaches those ninety-three 
boys and girls who stop at the elementary school and who 
leave all school at about the age of sixteen.” 


To the inefficiency resulting from this system Miss Lynch 
traces most of our social evils: 
‘‘No matter whether we go into the question of the prevailing 


marital unhappiness, of divorcee, of cruelty to children, of the 
mortality of children, of the saloon, of high prices, of the low 


American publie 
school he has not 
something to glorify 
or be proud of, but a 
system that is to-day a shame to America, a system that is 
antiquated, absolutely out of touch with the times, and, there- 
fore, stupid and wholly ineffective. For every one hundred 
children it teaches it fails in the case of every ninety-three to 
give the children what they should have and to which they 
have an indisputable right: a practical preparation for their 
lives. This the system, as at present conducted, utterly fails 
to do, and in that respect it is the most momentous and dan- 
gerous failure in our American life to-day.” 


In an editorial foreword to Miss Lynch’s article, The Ladics’ 
Home Journal promises a series of articles dealing with different 
phases of the same problem, the next to take up the case of the 
high school. In the meantime, it has this to say of thé general 
educational situation in this country: 


‘*In all the schools in the United States there are over nineteen 
million children; a school army representing one-fifth of the 
entire population of the United States. Nearly eighteen million 
of these children are in the elementary schools. . . . The real 
work of education, therefore, must be done in the elementary 
grades. For every seven students in the higher schools there 
are ninety-three children in the lower or elementary grades. 
The proportion is amazing, but these are the facts. So if we 
wish to educate the American children it is evident that we must 
go to the primary grades to do it. 

“The staggering fact confronts us, therefore, that ninety- 
three out of every one hundred children never get beyond the 
elementary or lower-grade schools—that they leave school at 
about the age of fourteen or sixteen years! Is this the public- 
school system, then, that our forefathers dreamed of when they 
established free education? 

“The public-school system is intended for all the children of 
all the people. Yet there are to-day in America over five mil- 
lion and a half of people absolutely unable to read or write. 
No, not all negroes and foreigners—two-thirds are negroes and 
foreigners, but one million and a half of native-born white 
Americans can not read nor write, and a much larger number can 
barely read or write! 

“There are in all about twenty-five million children of 
school age in America, and yet fewer than twenty millions are 


‘‘Now consider these amazing facts: In the country districts 
of our land children by the thousands are quitting school for- 
ever before they learn to read easily and readily ordinary Eng- 
lish, or to do the problems in arithmetic arising in the daily life 
on the farm. Few learn enough of the history of their country 
and its institutions to fit them for intelligent citizenship, and 
fewer still have any adequate introduction to the great stores of 
literature, or form the habit of reading good books so desirable in 
a country whose institutions are founded on the idea of the 
intelligence and self-directing power of the individual.” 
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ANDREW LANG, KING AMONG FREE 
LANCES 


id HE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON of modern letters”’ 
Andrew Lang has been called, and the papers are 
unanimous in testifying that by his death last week 

the field of literature and journalism lost a worker whose tireless 

activity, wide interests, sound scholarship, and rare charm 
were never enlisted in a sordid 
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“It is true that he left no single book behind him, unless 
it be his ‘Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus,’ which will forever 
associate his name with a masterpiece. He was never, in crit- 
icism, what Matthew Arnold was—a constructive, regenerating 
force. Nevertheless, he was a tower of strength in English 
letters, the last of a noble line.” 


Whatever his subject, remarks the New York Evening Sun, 
“‘*he wrote with the assurance of a scholar and the enthusiasm 
of an amateur.” ‘‘But his mind had a tendency to turn back- 

ward rather than to the present 





or unworthy cause. During the 


or toward the future,’’ says the 





past forty years—he was sixty- 
eight when’ he died—Andrew 
Lang has become known to his 
public as poet, critic, classicist, 
historian, folklorist, anthropolo- 
gist, journalist, novelist, editor, 
teller of fairy tales, and author- 
ity on sports. So great was his 
productivity and so varied his 
subjects that some wit was 
moved to suggest that he was 
not a person, but a syndicate. 
“The charm of his style was ir- 
resistible, while his capacity for 
work was as great as that of 
Hazlitt, whom he resembled in 
other ways, tho he was never in 
bad humor and never at odds 
with the world,’’ remarks the 
New York Times. The same 
paper frankly confesses that ‘‘a 
summary of Mr. Lang's literary 
work is out of the question.” 

A eritic has described him as 
“a scholar without pedantry, 
a master of light yet polished 
verse, a profound student of 
folk-lore and anthropology, a 
journalist capable of all save 
dulness.”” ‘‘His works were of 
such versatility that they ap- 
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“HE WAS NEVER IN BAD HUMOR.” 








Altho he wrote more than half a hundred books, Andrew 
Lang was ‘‘never at odds with the world.” 


same paper, adding that such is 
not the tendency of genius. ‘In 
a large way, his extraordinary 
versatility and his prolific pen 
were doubtless a detriment to his 
enduring fame,’ believes the 
New York Evening Post, which 
goes on to say: 


“It would not be fair to say 
of him that knowledge was his 
forte and omniscience his foible, 
but the witticism about him, 
that Andrew Lang was not a man 
but a syndicate, is hardly one 
that a great scholar would gladly 
hear of himself. Roam broadly 
as an acquisitive mind may to- 
day, the specialization of the 
whole field of knowledge compels 
acertain Beschrankung on the 
part of those who would display 
real mastery. Harnack’s opinion 
is that in 1700 the most eneyclo- 
pedic mind was that of Leibnitz. 
and that in 1800 it was Goethe's. 
For 1600, we might say that it 
was Bacon’s, but whom should 
we dare put forward for 1900? 
Possibly, Lord Acton, tho there 
were vast ranges of knowledge— 
especially scientific—where he 
seldom browsed. The encyclo- 
pedie mind has necessarily gone 
out by comparison. Mr. Lang 
really made no pretensions to 











pealed to all classes, and a world- 
wide interest in the man himself was awakened by them,” 
notes the New York Tribune, which gives us the following in- 
teresting study of the man: 


‘For ‘versatility’ and ‘industry’ like his we really need some 
other epithets, words denoting with a more exquisite accuracy 
the gusto with which he kindled to a thousand themes and the 
ease with which he adorned them. If the precise phrases are 
past finding out it is, on the other hand, simple enough, and, 
perhaps, more profitable, to define the quality in him which 
was at the bottom of all his traits. This was just a loving and 
humane interest in life and letters. There were things both of 
good and ill report which did not appeal to him. He was insen- 
sitive to,music. Problem novels, especially when they emanated 
from members of the ‘shrieking sisterhood,’ bored him to death. 
But still his sympathies were extraordinarily broad, thanks not 
~ to an insatiable curiosity, but to an incomparable sensé of 
tumor... . 

“Lang, who had heaps of humor, and no self-conceit at all, 
pursued his labors in criticism, history, anthropology, psychical 
research, and unnumbered byways with the learning and the 
caution of a scholar and with the zest of a boy playing a game. 
The easy, natural brilliancy of his style, and the playful mood 
in which he was wont to indulge bewildered and occasionally 
seandalized some of his readers, who never could quite believe 
that a writer taking himself with so little seriousness was worth 
taking with any seriousness at all. These are the readers who 
have been waiting, and have waited in vain, for a ‘monumental’ 
work by Andrew Lang. He could not have produced such a 
work if he had tried; but then, he never tried. . . . 


possessing it. But he lighted 
up history and speculation and 
life at many points, and led thousands to feel that he was a 
man whom it would be delightful to know.” 





TRUTH ABOUT A MARK TWAIN EPISODE—Readers of 
‘“A Tramp Abroad” who recall the incident of the finding of the 
lost sock in the vast hotel bedroom in Heilsbronn may be inter- 
ested to compare the story as thus told with what really hap- 
pened. In his instalment of the Mark Twain biography in the 
August Harper's Albert Bigelow Paine quotes a letter from 
Mr. Clemens to his friend, the Rev. J. H. Twichell, dated from 
Munich, in which we are given the earliest version of this 
incident. In the letter the account runs as follows: 


“Last night I awoke at three this morning, and after raging 
to myself for two interminable hours, I gave it up. I rose, 
assumed a catlike stealthiness, to keep from waking Livy, and 
proceeded to dress in the piteh dark. Slowly but surely I got 
on garment after garment—all down to one sock; I had one 
slipper on and the other in my hand. Well, on my hands and 
knees I crept softly around, pawing and feeling and scooping 
along the carpet and among chair-legs, for that missing sock. 
I kept that up, and still kept it up, and kept it up. At first 
I only said to myself, ‘Blame that sock,’ but that soon ceased 
to answer. My expletives grew steadily stronger and stronger’ 
and at last, when I found I was lost, I had to sit flat down on the 
floor and take hold of something to keep from lifting the roof off 
with the profane explosive that was trying to get out of me. 
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Courtesy of ** Musical America,’’ New York. 





ENRICO CARUSO AND EVAN WILLIAMS STUDYING THEIR OWN VOICES. 








I could see the dim blur of the window, but of-course it was in 
the wrong place and could give me no information as to where 
| was. But I had one comfort—I had not waked Livy; I 
believed I could find that sock in silence if the night lasted 
long enough. So I started again and softly pawed all over the 
place; and sure enough, at the end of half an hour I laid my 
hand on the missing article. I rose joyfully up and butted the 
wash-bowl and pitcher off the stand, and simply raised 

so to speak. Livy screamed, then said: ‘Who is it? What is 
the matter?’ I said: ‘There ain’t anything the matter. I’m 
hunting for my sock.’ She said, ‘Are you hunting for it with 
a club?’ 

‘*T went in the parlor and lit the lamp, and gradually the fury 
subsided and the ridiculous features of the thing began to 
suggest themselves. So I lay on the sofa with note-book and 
pencil, and transferred the adventure to our big room in the 
hotel at Heilsbronn, and got it on paper a good deal to my 
satisfaction.” 





$1,000,000 A YEAR FOR VOICES 


HILE WE ALL KNEW in a general way that the 
invention of the talking-machine had created a sup- 


plementary source of income for the world’s famous 
singers, probably few of us realized that the sums paid by the 
talking-machine companies to these artists amount to $1,000,000 
a year, and that the average addition from this source to the 
yearly ineome of the individual star is about $25,000. These, 
however, are the figures given by a writer in Musical America 
(New York), who also informs us that ‘‘the greatest money- 
maker in the world from a talking-machine standpoint is Enrico 
Caruso,’ whose income from talking-machine records ‘‘runs 
close to $90,000 a year, and has even surpassed that figure.” 
Practically every great singer in the world is on the payroll of 


some phonograph company, the writer tells us. To quote: 


‘‘ At first the great artists were loath to make records. They 
thought that it was inartistic and that they would be accused 
of being money-chasers. The companies offered four arguments 
which induced them to change their minds. First, it was 
pointed out that by means of the talking-machine the singer’s 
voice could be heard by any one having money enough to buy 
a talking-machine and the record. This extended the singer’s 
fame and helped to make it permanent. Seeond, the monetary 


inducement was made so attractive that the offer could not 
well be resisted. Third, the argument was made that records 
were so perfected thatthe reproduction would do the singer 
no injustice. And fourth, it was driven home that one gifted 
by nature with a voice of grand opera caliber should not sing 
to an audience of a few thousand auditors a night, but should 
give the entire world an opportunity to hear that voice.” 





BERNHARDT IN MOTION PICTURES 


UCH HAS BEEN HEARD of the moving-picture 
machine as the ignoble but dangerous rival of legit- 


imate drama, crowding the players off the boards and 
debasing the public taste with its crude and tawdry substitute 


for dramatic art. Its suecess in bringing to stay-at-home people 
startlingly intimate glimpses of animal life in the jungle as well 
as the authentic pageantry of durbars and coronations has 
served to remind us, it is true, that the motion-picture can 
assert its dominance in certain fields and yet give the artistic 
no cause to grieve. But to many it will doubtless be a surprize 
to learn that no less an artist than Sarah Bernhardt has en- 
trusted her art to the films, and that she will be seen this season 
in the United States in a historical photo-play. Its twenty-one 
scenes are adapted from Amiel Moreau’s ‘‘Queen Elizabeth,” 
a new drama in which the actress made her first appearance 
and scored a fresh triumph only last April. Henry Bridon 
gives in the Journal des Debats (Paris) a full account of the 
plot, which is based on the tragedy of Elizabeth’s relations 
with Essex. To quote: 

‘The first act is a historical tableau. On the night of August 6, 
1588, the little English army is crouched in a crevice of the 
cliffs. The scene is admirable. This niche has been worn by 
nature in the high chalk bluff. The queen’s tent, to the right, 
whips in the southwest wind which has risen toward the end 
of the night. Gray clouds seud across the sky. The sea dashes 
its gleaming waves against the rocks. In the midst of the 
roaring and sobbing of wind and sea the words now of the 
soldiers and then of the Queen enlighten us as to the anguish 
of the hour. An enormous Spanish fleet is bearing a hostile 
army to the English shores. It has reached Calais. What can 
the little English squadron do against it? On land nothing 1s 
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ready. The Queen is in despair. Then a gloriously handsome 
young man with a magnificent faith gives her courage. It is 
PSOGR Es npc c6 6 

‘* Lights and noises announce that the battle is joined. The sea 
throws up wreckage bearing both English and Spanish dead. 
Who has won? The Queen is frightfully disquieted. The aid 
of the Scotch soldiers may be necessary. James demands only 
that Elizabeth recognize him as her successor. . . . This is 
repugnant to her, but she is about to sign when the victorious 
English marines arrive in glad tumult. 

‘‘Blackened and bare of breast and arm, pipe in teeth, but 
superb, Drake recounts the bat- 


“SUMMER BOOK” MYTHS 


UMMER was formerly supposed to slacken one’s intel- 
lectual energies to such an extent that only ephemeral 
books, the lighter forms of fiction, were likely to be read. 

From this fact, now declared a myth, sprang the phrase ‘‘summer 
reading,’’ which had a large influence upon the times and seasons 
of the publisher’s output. A representative of one of our leading 
houses recently told a Sun writer about some of these unfounded 


beliefs as follows: 





tle. Amid the general enthusi- 
asm the handsome Essex falls 
on his knees, exclaiming, ‘How 
beautiful you are, Madame, in 
this aureole of glory, and what 
a misfortune not to be able to 
shed one’s blood for you.’ ... 
Then crying ‘Long live the 
Queen,’ he and Drake bear her 
off in a litter to review the 
marines. This young lover will’ 
remain for Elizabeth the em- 
bodiment of the glorious day of 
vietory. 

‘*A dozen years elapse be- 
tween the first and second acts. 
Autumn reddens the chestnuts 
of Riehmond Park in 1600. 
The Queen, magnificently drest, 
partakes of a collation. She 
listens to music, receives a 
petition from Shakespeare, re- 
ceives her dear cousin Seymour, 
who has espoused Arabella 
Stuart. She deplores the ab- 
sence of Essex, who is feebly 
combating the rebels in Ire- 
land. Her confidante is Essex’s 
cousin, Lady Howard. She 
avows her doubts as to the con- 
staney of her lover. Suddenly 
he is announced. He has re- 
turned without orders. No mat- 
ter. The Queen receives him 
with joy. He speaks of his mis- 
sion, and we hear with some 
astonishment that he proposes 
to the Queen to establish home 
rule! The Queen is not less sur- 
prized than we. But she is 
called to ‘give an audience else- 
where. Essex remains alone 


SARAH BERNHARDT 





AS QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


In this, her newest role, America will see her this season by grace 
of the moving-picture machine. 


**A number of old established 
myths connected with the ques- 
tions of summer reading have re- 
cently been exploded by experi- 
ences of publishers and book- 
sellers. The fact that the great 
bulk of books is sold in the fall 
and immediately before Christ- 
mas does not mean that many 
are not read in summer, or that 
summer reading and bookselling 
are of small importance. Most 
people have more time for read- 
ing throughout the summer, 
partly on account of vacations 
and partly on account of the ab- 
sence of other amusements, such 
as the theater. Then, too, there 
is the comparative comfort of 
reading over other occupations in 
hot weather. 

“Perhaps the most fallacious 
myth about summer reading is 
that people read principally light 
fiction and for entertainment 
only. The truth is that every 
one, when he is given the chance, 
reads that which naturally in- 
terests him.” 


Bergson’s ‘Creative Evolu- 
tion,” and ‘‘The Montessori 
Method,” a work on the pop- 
ular new theory of teaching, are 
cited as good sellers of the pres- 
ent summer, and they wouldn’t 
be classed as ‘‘ books for the ham- 
mock.’’ The publisher finds he 
needn’t be so careful to hit the 








with his cousin, and we learn 
that they are lovers. 

“Elizabeth returns suddenly. The culprits separate too 
quickly. She comprehends and dismisses Lady Howard. Then 
the storm breaks. Essex confesses and deplores the fatality 
that pursues him. He tries to defend his accomplice. This 
is too much. Elizabeth, beside herself with fury, summons 
her court and accuses Essex of having made pact with the 
Irish. He denies. She throws her glove in his face. He 
draws his sword, and the act is fatal. The Queen instantly 
has him arrested. 

‘*However, we are not alarmed for him. At the moment 
when they met, Elizabeth, seeing him gaze at the pearl on her 
forehead, asks if he remembers the place where he gave it to her, 
and asks if he always wears the ring she gave him in exchange. 
She has made oath upon the Scriptures that, even if he should 
be guilty of treason, she would pardon him upon his sending 
her that ring.” 


Ultimately Essex sends this ring to the Queen, but it never 
reaches her. Lady Howard, acting as messenger, is met by 
her husband, who is devouringly jealous of Essex, and who 
forees her to throw it into the Thames. Afraid to tell the truth, 
Lady Howard allows Elizabeth to think that Bssex is too proud 
to sue for pardon, and his death warrant is signed. After his 
execution the Queen learns the truth, orders Lady Howard and 
her husband tortured, and dies invoking her dead lover. 


nail on the head, for people’s 
memories are lasting enough to 
hold for them the name of an already published book that 
strikes them as readable. Thus: 


“The second myth which has had much curreney among pub- 
lishers is that it is necessary to publish books late in the spring 
or early in the summer in order to catch the demand from vaca- 
tion readers. We believe that every one treasures up the names 
of a few books which have caught his attention in months pre- 
vious, and purchases them when he has the opportunity to read 
them. Our experience reenforces this belief. Most of our im- 
portant books were published early in the spring, yet their sales 
have constantly increased. There was a noticeable jump in the 
number of copies of ‘Stover at Yale’ ordered immediately after 
the college commencements. ‘To M. L. G.’ is also selling as 
well now as during the early spring. 

“Several years ago publishers used to reserve most of their 
important books to be issued in the fall; but this is no longer 
the case. -There is an increasing tendency among books which 
make sensations in the spring to grow steadily in popularity, 
and to be among the most prominent books throughout the 
year. ‘Queed,’ published by Houghton Mifflin Company last 
year, is a case in point. Edna Ferber’s ‘Dawn O’Hara’ sold 
even better last fall than it did when published in the spring. 
Susan Glaspell’s ‘The Glory of the Conquered,’ published 
in the spring of 1909, steadily increased in popularity not 
oply through the autumn, but throughout the entire year 
following.”’ 
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POLITICS FROM PULPITS 


HETHER the clergy and the editors of religious 
W papers should avoid, in pulpit and editorial, the dis- 
cussion of political issues appears to be a particularly 
vexatious question in this season, when the temptations are so 
alluring. A goodly number of the religious journalists are frank 
to express delight at seeing a minister’s son among the nomi- 
nees; and some are even saying in as many words, ‘‘ Vote for 
Wilson!”’. Other editors exclaim in horror at such a course. 
The Christian Instructor (Philadelphia, United Presbyterian) is 
sure that ‘‘it is no part of the mission of men of the cloth to 
influence people politically. It is theirs to point out and rebuke 
open and public sin, but. not to persuade people to favor one 
man and oppose another.’”” The Continent (Chicago, Presby- 
terian) has differing views, but just as decided: 


“Tt is high time to have done with mawkish folly about dam- 
age to the sacredness of the high calling of the gospel ministry. 
Elijah had a reasonably high call, and he did not defile its sacred- 
ness by his high-handed war against a profligate court and the 
debauched politics of his time. Is that illustration from a 
source too remote in time to be of vital interest? Take one 
from our own day. Henry Ward Beecher and George B. 
Cheever had a high call of God to a gospel work which they 
honored with their rare gifts. But no false sense of the sacred- 
ness of their call kept them from waging fierce war with all the 
ardor of their lives against the giant political iniquities rooted 
in African slavery in America. Such an exhibition as has been 
made of political methods by the months just passed is a disgrace 
to a cultured, educated Christian people. We may care nothing 
for men or parties; we do care for national honor. The need for 
a prophet-voice has come once more. The United States needs 
an Amos and a Jeremiah who will ery out for clean politics, for 
non-partizan government, for officers who can and will sink 
personality and personal ambitions out of sight, and look and 
work only for the public weal. Who can ery out so effectively 
as the Christian minister? What agency can sound so clear a 
note as the religious paper? The hour has struck when the 
Church should begin to stand for the principles which the 
Founder of the Church preached. Roseoe Conkling sneered at 
‘Sunday-school polities,’ but the time for sneering has gone for- 
ever and ever by. Righteousness exalteth a nation. Sin is a 
reproach to any people. And the religious man or the religious 
paper which holds its peace in the crisis to which political 
iniquity has brought us will be recreant to the highest duty of 
the times.”’ 


Nearly all the editors are agreed, at least, that we live in times 
that bitterly vex the editorial or clerical conscience. Says 
The Congregationalist (Boston): 


‘** All the wisdom and all the grace of our citizenship is needed 
to guide our great Republic aright. We must not forget our 
personal responsibility. Our duty should be plain—to choose 
the nominees and the party that come nearest to our ideals, and, 
in the spirit of tolerance and fair play, to secure good government 
from the channels we have chosen. The two chief errors that 
threaten are blind, intolerant partizanship and refusal to exer- 
cise the right and duty of suffrage. Politics beeome corrupt and 
offices are occupied by men unscrupulous and bad when good 
men keep out of polities and keep away from the polls. The eall 
to the Christian to-day is to go into politics, and, when men and 
measures proposed for his suffrage fail to come up to his ideals, to 
vote for those who seem to him most likely to serve the cause of 
righteousness.” 


The minister’s dilemma in these circumstances is told by The 
Christian Century (Chicago, Christian) : 


“Tf he rebukes the wickedness of politics, some one will charge 
him with being a partizan, and with selfish motives desiring the 
defeat of ‘our party.’ Reason flees when the party is in danger. 
The preacher may distinguish between the corruption in the 
party and the wise statesmanship of which it may boast, but the 
average hearer can understand nothing but the assaults on the 


fabric of the party wherein he was born. The politicians hay. 
thoroughly indoctrinated the people with the theory ‘that politi- 
cal sin was different from all other, that it must ‘not be men- 
tioned in the pulpit, that to mention was only to degrade the 
sacred desk. Hence, one of the corrective agencies of Christen- 
dom was as effectually silenced as tho it were in the heart of 
Cathay. We are making some progress in correcting these im- 
pressions, but we move slowly. Political sins are popular and 
profitable; they become defiant under fire, and fight with skill 
and valor.”’ 


The Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati, Methodist) thinks 
“it is obvious that to-day there is great confusion and almost 
chaos in the political outlook, and in the platforms and policies 
of old-time and new-time parties.”” The Advocate’s advice to 
religious journalism is: 


“It must not throw its weight in a partizan fashion to Re- 
publican, Democratic, Populist, Socialist, or Prohibition organi- 
zations, but debate the issues between them all upon an ethical 
plane which shall ignore the minor differences and include only 
the great principles of patriotism and righteousness, upon which 
all may be supposed to be united. . . . There is only one thing 
which ministers and the editors of religious papers ean do in such 
a situation, and that is to exhort one and all to consider seriously 
and prayerfully what duty demands of Christian patriots.”’ 





THE CHRISTIAN POPULATION OF INDIA 
DOUBLED IN THIRTY YEARS 


HE MOST outstanding fact revealed by the 1911 cen- 

sus of India, whose advance figures have recently been 

published, is the phenomenal rate at which Christianity 

has grown in the Peninsula during the first decade of the present 

century. Basing its remarks on the official statisties, the 

Rangoon Gazette (Rangoon, Burma) forcefully brings out the 
marvelous advance made by the native Christian population: 


‘“Inr 1881 the Christians numbered 1,862,634; in 1891, 
2,284,380; in 1901, 2,923,241; and now, in 1911, they have at- 
tained the total of 3,876,196, of whom only a very small number, 
probably not 10 per cent., are European or Eurasian. What- 
ever allowances must be made in calculating the significance of 
this total, the fact remains and is a legitimate matter for grati- 
fication, that the increase is real and important.” 


The most remarkable thing about this growth is thus noted: 


‘It is of interest that in the Native States [governed by native 
rulers] the increase has relatively been much greater than in 
British-India proper: in the former, with some seventy-one 
millions of people, the increase is 365,000, and in the latter, with 
two hyndred and forty millions, only 588,000.” 


As to the geographical distribution of native Christians in 
India, this writer says: 


“The majority of Christians remain in South India, which has 
more than two and a third millions, and in which conversion is 
rendered more easy partly by the fact of Brahminical tolerance, 
but chiefly because in South India Christian colonies have 
existed since the fourth century a.p., and probably earlier, and 
Christianity has deeply imprest itself upon the native faith, as 
seen in the worship of the god Shiva, and the philosophical sys- 
tems of the south which accept, unlike the orthodox doctrine of 
Sankaracharya, the reality of man, of God, and of the universe, 
and the belief in salvation by faith. But in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces (in Northern India), also, the figures have more 
than doubled in the last decade, and there are now almost 
380,000 persons who profess the Christian faith.” 


The most encouraging feature of the growth of the East- 
Indian Christians is the fact that the other principal religious 
faiths have made comparatively little progress in Hindustan. 
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This is apparent from the following table compiled from figures 
officially issued by the Census Commissioner: 


1901 1911 Increase 
about 
Christians. ..... 2,923,241 3,876,199 32% 
Buddhists... .... 9,476,759 10,670,000 12% 
Mohammedans. . 62,458,077 66,623,412 6% 
Ben Se 8 207,147,026 217,586,920 5% 


In view of the fact that 1,608,000 people living on the confines 
of Western India, nearly all of whom profess Mohammedanism, 
are not included in the figures given for Mohammedans for 1911, 
as the census does not specify their religion or tabulate them 
under the head of Moslems, it will be only fair to consider the 
number of Followers of the Prophet in that year to be 67,691,412. 
But even when these people are included in the figures for Mo- 
hammedans in 1911, the percen- 
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eessions to the needs and tastes of patrons, but really the out- 
growth of business rivalries.” 








HOW NEW YORK’S SUBWAYS AFFECT 
HER CHURCHES 





ITH THE APPROVAL, by the court of last resort 

\ / in the State of New York, of the terms of the subway 
contractors with New York City, there has come 

the final blow to church conditions on Manhattan Island, and 
especially to Protestant church conditions.”” This surprizing 
statement is made by the New York Christian Intelligencer 
(Reformed Church), and the implication seems to be that with 
the increase of real estate values 





tage of increase rises barely to 


resulting from further subway 








7 instead of 6 per cent. 

The increase of the population 
as a whole has been compara- 
tively little, as shown by the 
following table, compiled from 
official statistics: 





Re: 


9ORS os ks 00 ay esses 315,132,537 
190}... c.cvsede oe 294,361,056 
Increase..... eocce 20,041,481 


When due allowance has been 
made for the fact that a larger 
area was included in the last 
census than in 1901, and 1,731,- 
116 (the number of people liv- 
ing in the territory added in the 
new census) is therefore to be 
deducted from the figures show- 
ing inerease of population, the 
percentage of increase of popu- 
lation works out to be 6.4. 








RAILWAY BARS _DISAP- 
PEARING—In April we printed 
the statement of a prominent 





BUILT BY NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 


This church stands in Clarkabad, a native Christian village in 
the Punjab. 


ae construction only the richest 
ee churches can afford to keep pos- 
session of their city property. 
“Immediately $4,500,000 worth 
of Protestant church property is 
offered for sale,’’ we read, ‘‘and 
it is known that churches to the 
value of $20,000,000 at least 
will be forced upon the market 
within the next year.” The In- 
telligencer goes on to say: 


‘Building new subways will 
be begun in earnest in the early 
fall, and a system such as the 
world never saw before, both in 
length of miles and cost in 
money, will result. The effect 
is, as all agree, to change Man- 
hattan Island from New York’s 
local use, and to turn it over 
wholly to the use of the world. 
Such a change means a complete 
change in population, and with 
that change comes, it seems, the 
necessity for wholesale removal 








railroad official that the increas- 

ing sale of liquor on trains had practically transformed the dining- 
cars into bar-rooms. Last week the press contained the infor- 
mation that the Pennsylvania Railroad, at the instance of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Pennsylvania, has stopt the sale of in- 
toxicants on its trains east of Pittsburg. ‘‘It is believed,” says 
the Philadelphia North American, ‘‘that the action of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad may be the forerunner of the entire abolition 
of liquor from trains in this State.””. The Lackawanna Railroad 
has adopted a similar rule, and both these roads are only dupli- 
cating the action of other lines in many parts of the country. 
The temperance and religious papers have not yet had time to 
comment on this new victory for the Anti-Saloon League, but a 
glance at the daily press shows that there it has caused the dip- 
ping of more than one editorial pen. The New York World 
thinks its importance as a reform is negligible, and remarks that 
‘it does, however, involve a constructive restriction of personal 
liberty.””. But The Times, referring to the way this change has 
been received on lines where State laws or other compelling 
forees have already brought it about, says: 


‘*Apparently nobody has suffered from the change severely 
enough to be led into making audible and articulate protest. 
Of course, when there is a bar on a train there will be passengers 
who will mitigate the tedium of their journey by patronizing it 
with more or less frequency; but for this privilege there seems 
to have been no real, or at least no strong, demand on the part 
of the traveling public. The same thing is probably true of 
many another of the luxuries and facilities provided by trans- 
portation companies on land and sea. They are nominally con- 








of churches from the island, or 
else, as is possible in compara- 
tively few instances, liberal endowments that will insure per- 
manencey in present locations. 

‘“‘Churehes offered for sale include two Methodist, one of 
them large and prosperous ten years ago; the Orthodox Friend 
in Gramerey Park; three Baptist, only one of which will rebuild 
in Manhattan; one Reformed (the South Reformed Chureh), 
and it is among the largest of all; one Lutheran that happens 
to suffer more than others because in the theater district; and 
one Unitarian, made famous by the ministry of Henry W. 
Bellows and the organization within its walls of one of the great 
sanitary commissions of the Civil War period. Churches that 
will soon be forced upon the market include also Presbyterian 
and Episcopal, altho in the case of the latter, strong efforts will 
be made toward endowment yet to be raised. 

‘*There are under construction on Manhattan Island at the 
moment new churches, halls, and buildings erected for religious 
purposes, all under Protestant control, to the value of $6,500,000, 
and other projects are talked of that will take as much more. 
These are chiefly Presbyterian and Episcopal. The conclusion 
is, not that Protestantism in New York is failing, but that there 
has begun in this city the most stupendous readjustment of 
ecclesiastical forces that any city in the world ever entered 
upon. Final decision of legal points affecting subway contracts 
has brought the movement to a head in short order, and these 
early announcements of sales are the result. 

“It should, however, be fully understood that while these 
changes are inevdable and may be progressive, yet they do not 
signify the abandonment of even Manhattan Island by the 
forces of Protestantism. Rather is it to be viewed as a rearrange- 
ment of these forces, that they may better meet and grapple 
with the new and startling conditions that confront them. 
New York City will not only continue to be, as it has recently 
been called, the ‘greatest center of influence in the Protestant 
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world,’ but will exert that spiritual power in an ever-increasing 
degree as its world power in every direction increases. And 
the organized Protestantism of this world center, tho changing 
perhaps its form and methods, will remain a dynamic force 
throughout the world thought of the coming ages.” 





ABOLISHING HELL-FIRE BY VOTE 
[= OLD-TIME IDEA of a red-hot material hell of 


real fire and brimstone was gravely and formally repudi- 

ated by the unanimous vote of the International Bible 
Students’ Association, in recent convention at Washington; 
and since the Association introduced its resolution with the 
declaration that ‘‘almost invariably ministers of the various 
evangelical denominations privately admit that the Bible does 
not teach, and that personally they do not believe, the hell-fire 
theory,” the subject has come in for some interesting discussion 
in the religious press, while the lay papers have contributed 
by interviewing the clergy. The Bible Students who so 
successfully revived this time-honored topic are followers of 
‘*Pastor’”’ Russell, of Brooklyn, New York, who teaches that 
the wicked will not be tortured, but annihilated. Here is the 
resolution approved by the four thousand delegates: 


‘‘We do not find the Bible to teach the doctrine of a literal 
‘hell-fire’ or place of fire and brimstone for the punishment of 
the wicked, but secular history of the formation of the creeds 
of the Middle Ages reveals the fact that for various reasons, 
either wisely or unwisely, the doctrine of torment in.‘ hell-fire’ 
was added to the gospel as taught by Jesus and the Twelve 
Apostles, necessitating many ridiculous interpretations of the 
Lord’s parables.” 

Then follows an appeal ‘‘to every minister in the United 
States’’ to make known his position on this question. But from 
even farther afield comes the response, a London dispatch to 
the Kansas City Star quoting Canon Hensley Henson of West- 
minster Abbey, a leading divine of the Anglican Church, as 
saying: ‘‘ You can’t get any public interest about such a matter 
here. People would say you were ‘flogging a dead horse.’ ”’ 
As representing the non-conformist point of view, the same 
correspondent quotes the Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City 
Temple, London: 

‘‘This seems to me to be a very belated pronouncement. 
I don’t know any clergyman here who believes in eternal punish- 
ment; nor do I think any educated clergyman has done so for 
many years.” 

After interviewing a number of leading St. Louis clergymen of 
different denominations, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch was able to 
report some interesting comments. According to the Rev. Jo- 
sephus Stephan, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the mod- 
ern conception of eternal punishment is spiritual, not physical. 
‘The literal hell-fire would be tame in comparison to the spiritual 
hell-fire, which earthly language and experience have no adequate 
terms to deseribe.”’ A similar view was exprest by the Rev. 
Arthur L. Odell, Presbyterian, who ‘‘does not know any Presby- 
terian minister who believes or preaches”’ the literal hell of fire 
and brimstone. The pronouncement by the Bible Students 
‘was superfluous, and can hardly be expected to carry weight,” 
thinks the New York Christian Herald (Undenominational), 
which goes on to say: 

“Tt is a fact too obvious to need comment that there are 
many evils committed in this life that can not be redressed here, 
and in all ages the simple sense of justice, human or divine, 
has pointed to a state of retribution hereafter. As to the char- 
acter of that state, however, we know little, and speculation 
does not help us.” 

The Universalist Leader (Boston and Chicago) approves the 
resolution passed by the International Bible Students’ Associa- 
tion, while at the same time it takes exception to another 
doctrine of that organization: 
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“To the members of the Universalist Church who have been 
in the struggle which has ultimately freed the Christian Church 
of the incubus of this unholy dogma, the action of the Inter- 
national Bible Students’ Association will be received with 
pleasure as a step in religious progress, but only a step, for ii 
should be understood that this Association does not stand for 
the full vision of our Church. It has made a tremendous fight 
against the dogma of the eternal fires of hell, not because it 
believes in the ultimate triumph of God and Goodness in ever; 
human soul, but because it has gone far enough to say tha: 
annihilation is better and more nearly the truth than everlasting 
suffering; and in this it shows its recognition of both the huma: 
and the Divine spirit in a degree; it lifts the shadow of useles 
and enduring suffering, by taking away from the souls the power 
to suffer, by destroying them; they ‘put the miserable wretche- 
out of their misery, as any decent man would put a dog out o! 
its misery when hopelessly afflicted.’ 

“But how utterly inadequate is such a conception of God 
and his purpose with his children! How far short this falls of 
the vision of an adequate God, whose successful purpose insures 
the winning and the saving of every human soul to righteousness 
and to him. Most heartily do we join with our brethren in 
helping to put out the fires of a cruel and senseless hell, but 
going farther, we invite them all to join with us under the 
banner of a suceessful God who will not have one soul ‘to be 
destroyed or cast as rubbish to the void when he hath made 
the pile complete.’ ” 


The Rev. David S. Phelan, editor of The Western Watchman 
(Catholic), points to the article on hell in the ‘Catholic Ency- 
clopedia.’’ In this article, written by a priest, the following 
‘conclusions are drawn: 


‘*No cogent reason has been advanced for accepting a meta- 
phorical interpretation in preference to the most natural meaning 
of the words of Scripture. Hence theologians generally accept 
the opinion that hell is really within the earth. The Church 
has decided nothing on this subject; hence we may say that 
hell is a definite place, but where it is, we do not know. St. 
Chrysostom reminds us: ‘We must not ask where hell is, but 
how we are to escape it.’ 

“Holy Writ is quite explicit in teaching the eternity of the 
pains of hell. The torments of the damned shall be forever 
and ever. .. . God says of the damned, ‘Their worm shall 
not die, and their fire shall not be quenched.’ According to 
the greater number of theologians, the term fire denotes 2 
material fire, and so a real fire. We hold to this teaching as 
absolutely true and correct. However, we must not forget two 
things: From Catharinas (died 1553) to our times there have 
never been wanting theologians who interpret the scriptural 
term fire metaphorically, as denoting an incorporeal fire; and, 
second, thus far the Church has not censured their opinion.’ 


We find The Catholic Universe (Cleveland) interpreting the 
action of the International Bible Students’ Association as a 
move ‘‘to attract people into the Protestant churches.”’ ‘‘ These 
eminent gentlemen unanimously agreed that the further exist- 
ence of hell was a menace to the filling of their pews, and 
therefore did away with the obstacle.” But— 


“*Hell will not be abolished by the resolution of these Bible 
Students. Nor will their futile attempt to destroy hell by 
resolution fill their meeting-houses. It will only disgust those 
outside them now and drive others away, for without the fear 
of punishment and the hope of reward, there is nothing in 
Christian doctrine, and, if there be nothing left in Christian 
doctrine, it is far easier to abandon the pretense of religion. 

‘So far as they affect the situation, the Bible Students have 
not made the slightest impression upon hell, but they have 
pretty effectually abolished themselves as far as a reputation 
for anything but heresy, and all its kindred abominations, is 
concerned.”’ 


In similar vein comments the Buffalo Catholic Union and 
Times: 


“The little crowd of creatures, assembled at Washington, 
might as well attempt to eclipse the summer sun with their 
hands as to destroy the force of the great God who built black 
hell for his enemies for the same reason that he reared heaven’s 
glories for his friends.” 
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Men—Here Is the Remedy 
and 200,000 Have Proved It 


The Day of 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


In these days it’s folly to buy 
tires which rim-cut. 


Rim-cutting occurs on 23 percent 
of the old-type, hooked-base tires. 
That is shown by statistics, covering 
thousands of ruined clincher tires. 


Those tires may rim-cut when 
only partly deflated. Whenatire is 
punctured and run flat, rim-cutting 
may instantly wreck it. And rim- 
cut tires can’t be repaired. 


Our patent tires—No-Rim-Cut 
tires—wipe out this loss entirely. 
In all our experience, not one 
has ever rim-cut. 


10 Per Cent Oversize 
Saves 25 Per Cent 


This is also the day of the over- 
size tire. Men are learning that 
added size means a vast economy. 


So No-Rim-Cut tires are made 
10 per cent over the rated size. 
That means 10 per cent more air 
—10 per cent added carrying ca- 
pacity. 

It takes care of the extras you 
add to a car. It saves the blow- 
outs due to overloading. 


That 10 per cent oversize, 
under average conditions, adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileage. 


Maximum Mileage 


For tires that wear out too quick- 
ly, the remedy is this: 


Accept nobody’s claims for max- 
imum mileage, based on mere as- 
sumption. The guesses of experts 
are usually wrong. 


Years ago, to get actual compa- 
risons, we built a tire testing ma- 
chine. There we wear out four 
tires at a time, under actual road 
conditions. And we meter the 
mileage on each. 


Thus we have compared some 
240 formulas and fabrics. ‘There 
we have proved out every method 
of wrapping and_ vulcanizing. 
There we have compared rival 
tires with our own. 


No-Rim-Cut tires, as made to- 
day, are the final result of those 
years of comparison. They rep- 
resent the best men know about 
wear-resisting tires. 


The final proof is this: No-Rim-Cut tires, af- 
ter 13 years, outsell all other tires. 


After some 200,000 separate users have 


tested out these tires. 


Today’s demand compels an output of 100,- 


000 tires monthly. 
than three years ago. 


That’s twelve times larger 


That tells the verdict of the highest tribunal 
—the men who buy these tires. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


AKRON, OHIO 








They have proved themselves 
by metered mileage the best 
tires ever built. 


We Control Them 


Now other makers offer hook- 
less tires, to meet this competition. 
But we control by patents the only 
way to make a satisfactory tire of 
this type. 


Our Tire Book makes this fact 
so clear that no man can doubt it. 


Nine-tenths of all the new-type 
tires are‘ Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. And the demand for these 
tires is twelve times larger than 
three years ago. 


Made at a Profit 
of 84 Per Cent 


Last year our profits on No-Rim- 
Cut tires was 8% per cent. 

We mention this fact because 
of present discussion about the high 
profits on tires. 


We are the largest tire makers, 
with the most modern equipment. 


So none can make good tires 
cheaper. 
We put into these tires—into 


special features, materials and over- 
size—all that we get, save 845 per 
cent. 

Soon or late, you are bound to 
join the host of motorists who use 
these tires. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based 
on 13 years of tire making——is 
filled with facts you should 
know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(687) 
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OBBY has found “the way” even though 

: — prudently put Eos’ 's on the top 
S. nelf 

And the reason B obby likes it better than any 

of the other goodies is that Kellogg's found “the 

way” to make it good and fo keep it good—crisp 


and fresh all the time, just as it comes from the 
ovens in the great Battle Creek factory. 

It’sthe Kellogg “way” that has made Kellogg’s 
Toasted Com Flakes the most popular of all 
cereal f s 

That “‘w: ay” is first to put the utmost goodness 
into the food itself and then = it to the buyer in 


the shortest possible time. very package goes 
direct trom the ovens to the widen cars. There’s 
no inducement for any dealer to buy more than he 
needs—therefore his stock is a/ways fresh and 
appetizing. 

four grocer will gladly tell you the rest of the 
story. 


TIIE LITERARY DIGEST 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





HILLES 


HARLES D. HILLES, pilot of the 

Taft campaign, has been a national 
figure only a short time, but he is well 
fitted for the undertaking, if we are to 
believe the New York Evening Post. He 
would make a good hero for a Samuel 
Smiles book, having gone from one hard 
job to another on his way to the front rank 
of practical politicians, and is declared to be, 
perhaps, the most notable personal success 
under the present Administration. Any- 
how, his achievements in subordinate 
| positions won for him the confidence and 
‘esteem of President Taft, who recom- 
mended his election as Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. Says 
the writer: 





The President’s secretary, under present 
conditions, when he is working at the job, 
is as busy as O. Henry’s one-armed paper- 
hanger with the hives. He must know 
everybody and everything. He must be 
able to appraize the actors on the Wash- 
ington stage, not only at their true value, 
but at their own estimate of their value. 
He must know what is going on in polities, 
legislation, and society, and of all the thou- 
sands who come to the White House on one 
mission or another he must unerringly 
separate the sheep from the goats.¥ He 
must work sixteen hours a day and keep 
his temper and his health. He must always 
remember that whenever he does anytking 
particularly praiseworthy, the credit must 
go to the President and the Administration. 
Whenever the President makes a mistake 
or commits an indiscretion the perfect 
secretary must offer himself as the sacrifice. 

When the transfer of Hilles from his 
post in the Treasury Department to the 
White House as secretary to the President 
was gazetted in the newspapers, a woman 
in Virginia, whom he did not know, wrote 
to him to say that she knew the President 
had at last found the right man, because 
of ‘‘your prompt attention and personally 
written reply to my letter to you endorsing 
the J. V. Bickford site for the new post- 
office at Hampton, Va.’”’ This same cor- 
respondent suggested that, “in order to 
obtain the consolations of philosophy,” 
Mr. Hilles should read Leviticus, xvi 
chapter, twenty to twenty-second verse. 
He found this: 

‘**(20). And when he hath an end of 
reconciling the holy place and the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, and the altar, he 
shall bring the live goat. 

(21). And Aaron shall lay both his 
hands upon the head of the live goat, and 
confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel and all their transgres- 
sions in all their sins, putting them upon 
the head of the goat, and shall send him 
away by the hand of a fit man into the 
wilderness.” 

In all the time that Mr. Taft has been in 
the White House, Hilles has been about 
the only person about him who has had 
any political knowledge or acumen. He 
was about the only man Mr. Taft ap- 
pointed to office as a reward for political 
work, The new National Chairman was{ 
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Peach Short Cake 
A well made Peach Short Cake i is a de- 
lightful dessert. Where A ripe and 
mellow, fresh peaches cannot be had, the 
canned fruit is about as good. To get a 
rich, crisp, and fine-flavored crust, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Miz and sift two cups four, one tea- 
spoon baking powder, and a pinch of salt; rub ia. 


toe it one heaping tab 
e ya . saping a leapoon butter and mix and mix fi = | 


diluted with three-fourths hi ] 
make a soft dough, which spread on ‘ie, ‘te 
tin. Bake twenty Fe in a quick oven. : Split, 
fillwith h sbeed peaches that 
sweetened to thetaste, 
= cover with h whipped fresh 
cream. 
Write f for 
= Recipe Book 
BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
a Quality” 
New York 






Leaders of 
Est. 1857 





A Plan to Sell 
1,000 Typewriters Quickly! 


Tremendous Price Saving—FREE 
TRIAL—Small Monthly Payments 

We have undertaken to buy, to get 
the minimum os s000 Oliver Type- 
writers (Model No. 3) per month, ne 
to sell them direct tothe user without incur 
ring the expense of agents, salesmen, branch 
offices, etc. All of this saving—the savingon 
buying and the saving on selling—goes to the people who buy throug! 
this advertisement, and this saving amounts to practically half 

Our sensational book, '* Typewriter Secrets,’’ gives all the inside 
facts about prices, about second-hands, rebuilts and schemes. Sent 
absolutely free: no salesman will call. You will be under no obli 
gation: just write your name and addresson a postal card or on the 
margin of this page and mail today. You have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain. Even if you are not ready to buy aged? = %; 
will find the book interesting 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 16684 N.Michigan Blvd. Chicago 
Nine 
hard Jersey facts 


Cows of any breed, or of no 
breed, may be able to produce 
- enough butter to qualify 
or the Register of Merit—but 
cows by other breed unite 
as do the Jerseys such 





1. Persistency in milk. 
2. Richness of milk 


(of 1224 admitted to the “ig yd 
Merit on a year's record, 498 
records from 500 Ibs. to 1i21 ibe. of 
butter. The aggregate average 
‘was 591 Ibs. per year). 


3. Economy of production. 

4. Large yield. 

5. Beauty of dairy type. 

6. Breeding true to type. 

7."Longevity. 

8. Adaptability to different foods. 

9 — to different cli- 
mates. 


Consider the Jersey careful 

because she must look cond 

to you from all standpoints 
e dairy cow! 


We will send facts in regard 
to her. 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 West 23d St., New York 
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born in Belmont County, Ohio, June 23, 
1867, so that a knowledge of politics eame 
to him as an inheritance. In Ohio and 
Indiana children absorb the rudimentary 
principles of politics with their multiplica- 
tion tables. Once upon a time Hilles was 
a country school teacher. That is the con- 
ventional gambit for opening a successful 
political career. Then he went off on a 
tangent and came to his true vocation after 
an unusual interlude. He became inter- 
ested in juvenile industrial school work, 
and from 1900 to 1902 was superintendent 
of the Boys’ Industrial School at Lancaster, 
O. Later he was the financial head of the 
New York Juvenile Asylum at Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., from 1902 to 1909. At 
these two schools he erected buildings 
at a total cost of $2,000,000, and con- 
trolled disbursements for maintenance of 
$3,000,000. 


Mr. Hilles went from Dobbs Ferry to 
Washington in April, 1909, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, in charge of 
the public buildings and the miscellaneous 
bureaus of the Department. Arthur I. 
Vorys of Ohio was primarily responsible 
for Hilles’ entrance into politics. Vorys 
and Hilles were friends back in Lancaster, 
and Vorys took advantage of the first 
opportunity to place the younger man in a 
Government position. We read on: 


When the campaign for tho nomination 
of Taft was well under way, Vorys needed 
some information about conditions in New 
York, New Jersey, and some of the New 
England States, and he asked Hilles to 
get it for him. Hilles made a good job of 
it. He did some more of the same sort of 
work after Mr. Taft was nominated and 
while the campaign for his election was 
in progress. He came to know Mr. Taft 
and commended himself highly to the 
President-elect. The net result was the 
tender of the Treasury post. In the spring 
of 1910 Mr. Hilles could have been Sur- 
veyor of the Port of New York. He was 
strongly recommended for the place by a 
number of New York Congressmen, and 
Mr. Taft told him he could have it if he 
wanted it. 
become Mr. Taft’s secretary he had already 
arranged to leave the Treasury Depart- 
ment and go into a business partnership in 
New York. At the urgent request of the 
President this arrangement was terminated 
by Mr. Hilles’ prospective partners, to 
allow him to remain at Washington in his 
new capacity. Nobody else was con- 
sidered. While in the Treasury Depart- 
ment he had been of assistance to Mr. Taft 
in working out a number of problems of 
polities. 

As the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of the erection of public buildings 
and the choice and purchase of sites for 
publie buildings, he had occasion to come 
into the most intimate contact with almost 
every member of the House and Senate. 
The choice of sites for public buildings 
is frequently freighted with political 
possibilities for the members of Congress 
most directly concerned. Mr. Hilles 
conducted this tedious and trying business 
with such cireumspection and impartiality 
as to make many friends. These friends will 
stand him in good stead in his new work. 





Before Mr. Hilles was asked to | 
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Crisco is more economical 


RICES of almost everything used in cooking, except Crisco, 
have gone up steadily. Pure lard is materially higher than 
Crisco while butter costs nearly twice as much. 


Moreover, when you use Crisco in place of butter and lard you 

use about one-fifth less. Thus Crisco is more economical than 

either butter or lard even without considering the difference in 
price. 


But the real economy of Crisco cannot be 
measured in money. Crisco being purely 
vegetable is far more digestible than cook- 
ing fats of animal origin, especially lard. 
It makes your food not only more delicious 
but more wholesome. 


Purchase a package today and see for 
yourself. 





RECIPES ; Send for this _!t tells how Crisco makes better 
ew product foods at less cost and gives over 
‘RY Booklet 100 tested recipes showing the 
best way to use Crisco for frying, for shortening, - 
for cake making. Address The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Dept. A, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


the absolestety eyING “f oy 
for SHORTENING. Ve 
@ for CAKE MAKENS 




















PUSH BUTTON 


ONSTEERING Ae oe 3; ‘TOsaese 
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“THE HORN THAT DOES EVERYTHING” . pie 
The TUTO gives a soft low note for regular service, and a loud ; 
note for emergencies from one button on the steering wheel. Either The 
note is instantly produced without confusion or interference with the $25. for any 
operation of the car. Ask your dealer for a TUTO book or write US. . joa includes 
4 n everything neces- 
The Bose, Dewie Sage sary to make a neat 
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If Mercury and Air Didn’t 
Go Up 


Fountain Pens 


Wouldn’t Leak 


7 HEN mercury in a thermom 
eter gets warm it goes up. 
When air in a fountain pen 
gets warm in your pocket it goe> up 
too—up the feed tube. 

Now, this “going up” habit of air 
is what makes all the ink-smearing 
trouble. 

It happens like this: When you set 
an ordinary fountain pen in your 
pocket, point up, some lazy ink stays 
up in the feed tube—won’t all run 
down. 

Up goes the heated air through 
the inky feed tube, pushing the lazy 
ink up and out, all over the writing 
end of the pen. 

Now, George S. Parker, of Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, said: “‘T’'ll get all the 
ink down out before the heated air 
goes up.” 

So he invented a curved feed tube, 
which bends and touches the barrel 
wall. This touch sucks all ink out 
of the feed tube and drops it in the 
reservoir below the instant you set a 
Parker Pen in your pocket. 

That is what makes it impossible 
for air to force ink out on the writing 
end of a Parker Pen. 

The curved feed tube is called the 
Lucky Curve, and that queer force, 
Capillary Attraction, which makes a 
sugar lump suck coffee, is what sucks 
the ink out of the Lucky Curve. 

Parker Pens write smooth as glass, 
for the 14k gold pens are pointed 
with hardest Iridium. And the 
Parker Spear Head Ink Controller 
never allows any blotting or skipping. 
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Standard Style Parker Lucky Curve 
Fountain Pens, $1.50 to $250.00, accord- 
ing to size and ornamentation. 


New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
won't leak in any position. Carry it 
upside down in pocket of your white 
vest. Pen knife size for lady’s purse. 
Prices $2.50 up. 


New Parker Disappearing Clip 
grips like a snapping turtle, but slides 
back into its shell when 
Make this) YOO Want to write 

Dealers sell Parkers 
on 10 days’ trial. If un- 
satisfactory your money 
quickly refunded. 

If ygur dealer doesn't 
keep Parkers,send us his 
name. We'll send you 
catalog and fill your or- 
der direct. Do it today. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
60 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row Opposite Post Office 





“DON’T SHOUT” 


“Thear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ Oh 


somethin new —-THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I'vea 
pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 

had them in myself, only that 
I hear all right. 


““The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


» made low soundsand whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
it.” Over one hundred thou- 
sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 





THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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In the White House Mr. Hilles was an 
instant success. It soon became apparent 
that he was to be not only secretary to the 
President, but Mr. Taft’s personal political 
manager. The second job soon became 
more important than the first. Mr. Taft’s 
campaign for renomination was started. 
Mr. Hilles actively managed it, with what 
prudence and shrewdness and success was 
shown at Chicago last month. It was al- 
most inevitable, after the action taken 
there, that Mr. Hilles should continue his 
work ina larger and broader field and man- 
age the national campaign. In managing 
Mr. Taft’s renomination campaign from 
the White House, Hilles came in contact 
with and became known to most of the 
Republican politicians in the United States. 
He has won their confidence and respect. 
He ean bring Mr. Taft as far along the 
road to the desired goal as anybody who 
could be chosen. His choice will have an 
influence in putting the Republican cam- 
paign this summer on a higher, cleaner plane 
than would have resulted had any of the 
old political hacks who were under con- 
sideration been chosen. Hilles knows the 
game of national politics; he knows the chief 
personalities who figure in it. He is com- 
petent to estimate their abilities and their 
shortcomings. 


ARRESTED FOR WALKING 


HE gospel of the ‘‘ open road ”’ preach- |. 


ed so vigorously by Walt Whitman 
and others, has evidently not taken root 
in some localities. In fact, there are com- 
munities evidently where long-distance 
walking not only arouses suspicion, but is 
considered actually criminal, at least by our 
vigifant guardians of the public peace. 
This was discovered by no less authority 
than the Rev. Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, of 
Rochester, New York, whose trial for 
heresy before the officials of the Episcopal 
Church a few years ago was a subject of 
discussion throughout the country. Dr. 
Crapsey tramped for several weeks, ming- 
ling with many phases of life, and study- 
ing rural types in particular. He says he 
enjoyed the réle of experimental vagabond, 
despite rough treatment received on vari- 
ous occasions—he wanted to come in 
touch with humble life by observing it 
first-hand, and by entering into some of its 
struggles, and he thinks he succeeded. 
The incident which imprest upon him the 
prejudice in small communities against 
one’s right to walk the public highways for 
long distances so long as he behaves him- 
self occurred in a small Eastern town, and 
Dr. Crapsey tells about it in the New York 
Sun: 


During and at the close of my vagrancy 
I learned that in this clime and country 
walking is both a disgrace in the eyes of 
society, and a crime in the estimation of 
the officers of the law. Whenever I was 
due to arrive in any given town the per- 
sons expecting me would wait for my com- 
ing at the railway station. Not finding me 
there upon the arrival of the train, they 
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SET OUT 


Lovett’s Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants 


this August and Have a Crop of Delicious, Big, 
Red, Juicy Berries Next June 


{ am recognized throughout the country as a strawberry plant 
grower. For 34 years and more I have specialized in strawberriec: 

Some of the most widely known and most successful varietirs 
were introduced by me. 

Readers of The Digest want berries quickly. None ef you want 
to wait two springs for a crop, as you positively must if you set 
out anything but pot-grown plants. 

This year I have a magnificent lot of plants of two of the wonde 
ful Van Fleet hybrids, two varieties that I have been testing durin 
the last four years, and I can conscientiously say I have never 
grown strawberries that I can recommend more highly, «; 
best in every way. I have named them 


EARLY JERSEY GIANT LATE JERSEY GIANT 
They are strong, healthy growers, and immense yielders of bri! 
iant red berries of enormous size, with the exquisite flavor of th: 
wild strawberry. 
: I will gladly 
Write for my strawberry booklet. 1)!'ss" 
to you free. It tells all about the Jersey Giants, the valuahi. 
EVERBEARING sorts. and gives full descriptions of twenty-five 
other choice varieties, with prices. and full cultural directions. 
August is the time to plant—now is the time to order. 


I'll tell you how to properly prepare the bed for largest yield 
of biggest and juiciest berries 


J. T. LOVETT, Monmouth Nursery, Box 130, Little Silver, N. J. 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


of making perfect duplicates with the 
Daus IMPROVED Tip-Top Duplicator. 
No intricate mechanism. No printer's 
ink. Always ready. 100 copies from 
en-written and 50 from type-writ- 
ten original. Useful in any business 
Sent on Ten Days’ Trial Without 
Deposit. Complete Duplicator 
contains roll of * Dauseo” Oiled 

Parchment Back duplicating 

surface, which can be used over and over again, price -  - 

FELIX P, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bidg., 111 John St,, N. ¥. 








“Art of Writing’ —Booklet Free 


In this work, the Author of the *‘Get-Rich-Quick- 

Wallingford Stories’’ tells how to tell your story, 

whatever itis, in a way to get results. Booklet free 

on request to any business man, lawyer. teacher, 

minister, reporter, salesmanager. advertising man 

Geo. Randolph story writer, student or club woman. Write today 
Chester PUBLISHERS SYNDICATE, Dept. P, Cincinnati, 0. 


Books and Puddings 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and the proof of 
the book is in the reading. Don’t buy it till you have read it. 
We loan by mail tons and tons of choice standard books- 
you can buy or return them. We plan you short courses of 
reading free. Self-help; business; health; problems of house, 
home and field: social and economic topics; books for 
writers and speakers; religion: science: new thought: occult- 
ism, etc. Ask for Lists and bi-weekly Library Critic, and 
state subjects in which interested. 


Oriental Esoteric Library, 126, Washington, D. C. 











A Happy 


J 
Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a*Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ”’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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would return, disappointed, to their village, 
only to discover me walking in the street. 
They would exclaim: 

“Why, how did you get here? 
train did you come by? ”’ 

I would answer: ‘ I did not come by any 
train.” 

“ Did you come by automobile? ” 

¥ No. 

‘Well, how did you come? ”’ 

* | walked.” 

* Walked? ” 

“ Ves; I walked.” 

* What! . Not from Salamanca? ”’ 

* Yes; from Salamanea.”’ 

* Walked eighteen miles ! ”’ 

Then there was a look of astonishment 
verging on pity and contempt, and the 
further exclamation, ‘‘ Well, I declare ! ”’ 

The man who walks is considered either 
an idiot or a pauper. If he has not the 
money to ride he is a vagabond, and if he 
has the money to ride and does not do it 
he is looked upon as a fool. That one 
would walk for the mere pleasure of walk- 
ing seems no longer comprehensive to the 
average man or woman. I had one very 
amusing evidence of this. 

On one occasion I took my grip to be 
forwarded by express to a city that I ex- 
pected to reach in a few days. I asked the 
station agent the charges. On learning 
them, I said: ‘‘ What is the price of a 
ticket? ’’ wishing to find out whether it 
cost more to send the grip,than to go one- 
self. 

The station agent instantly looked up 
and said: ‘‘ Why, you must not let that 
trouble you, sir. I will gladly give you 
the money to make up the difference.”’ 

I thanked him kindly, but said, ‘‘ I pre- 
fer to walk.” 

* What, not walk to Jamestown ! 
that is more than twenty miles.” 

I answered, ‘‘ I know it; but still I mean 
to walk.” : 

Along the way from time to time I was 
offered rides, which, with but a few excep- 
tions, I declined with thanks, only to re- 
ceive a contemptuous, stony stare in re- 
turn. The disgrace of walking I had to 
endure all along the way. Its criminal 
character was made clear to me at the 
close of my period of vagrancy. 

Toward midnight on June 27 I was 
waiting to take the awful and inevitable 
railway train that was to carry me out of 
the land of vagranecy into the regions of 
civilization. The spirit of the vagrant still 
being strong within me, I wandered out of 
the station and down one of the streets of 
the little city. As I strolled along I no- 
ticed a police officer trying the doors of the 
various stores. 

I stood idly watching him at his work. 
Suddenly he lifted his eyes and discovered 
me slowly walking along. He came upon 
me, and in violent and profane language de- 
manded to know my name and my busi- 
ness. [ answered him, quietly at first, 
“That, sir, is no concern of yours.’”’ He 
still insisted, heaping profane epithets 
upon me, to know my name and business. 
ig insisted that that was no concern of 

is. 

He then ‘‘ damned ” me to “ hell,’’ told 
me he knew what I was, called me a wop, a 
snooper, and a sneak, a peeker and other 
various appellations, many of which were 
new tomy ears. As I still refused to grat- 
ify his imperious curiosity, he seized me 
by the collar and dragged me through the 
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Put Your Shaving Troubles Up 
to the Gillette and these 
_ Fine 1912 Blades 


EN say that these new Blades make the 
Gillette shave more grateful than ever to 

the sensitive skin. They are the finest, smooth- 
est shaving edge ever made—specially uniform 
and lasting. If you are not a Gillette user, get 
a Gillette and some of these 1912 Blades today. 
They will shave you velvet-smooth in spite of a stiff, 
heavy beard, and leave your face feeling refreshed and 
cool. Nothing to learn with the Gillette. No bother 
with strops and hones. No special preparation—just 
a | tase lathering, well rubbed in, as usual. ‘Two sizes 
of packet—12 Blades (24 shaving edges) in nickel-plated 
box, $1.00; 6 Blades (12 shaving edges) in carton, 50 cents. 


Gillette 


Safety Razor 


For sale in forty thousand retail stores in every part of the habitable globe 


No Stropping No Honing 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 22 West Second Street, BOSTON 
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costs twice as much. 


ative oils which double the life of the shingles. 
Write for stained miniature shingles. 


house, until the right color combination is found. 
Ask for Booklet A. 





Paint spoils the natural surface— 


— 


Dexter Brothers English Shingle Stains 


peeve and waterproof the wood. Made of finest Eng- 
ish ground colors mixed in linseed and special preserv- 


t Examine them 
carefully. Match them against the natural setting of your 


ROD. DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 117 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Bungalow of Hon. Rudolph Blankenburg, Mayor of 
Philadelphia. Wesley Lesher Blithe, Architect, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches; 1133 Broadway, New York; 218 Race St., Phila. 
Also makers of Petrifax Cement Coating 
AGENTS: F. H. McDonald, Grand Rapids; H. M. Hooker 
Co., Chicago; F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle. Spokane and Ta- 
coma, Wash., and Portland, Ore. ; Sherman Kimball, San 
Franciseo; Hoffschlager & Co., Honolulu; and DEA 
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fl —the best of all carbon- [; 
| ated tablewaters—takes |! 
5] you way up in the gran- 
+} ite hills of New Hamp- 
shire where nature brews 
this delicious, sparkling 
hi water. 
\| When you dnnk London- 
derry at home you say, “My, 
this tastes good! Here's a 
water that is truly refreshing.” 
‘| Londonderry is noted for its 
FY lightness. You can drink all 
you will without that full 
feeling. It is a great digest- 
ive. It is an invigorator, it 


absorbs bodily waste and 


quickly removes it. 


Dnnk Londonderry with 
your meals. Drink it between 
meals. Drink it with your 


drinks. 


It is a royal blender, mellows 
the flavor of the liquor. 
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Sparkling (effervescent) 
inthreetable sizes Plain 
(still)in half gallonbottles j 
and other sizes if desired. | 


If you have difficulty ob- 
taining Londonderry lo- 
cally, write us, and we 
will see you are supplied 

at retail prices. 
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The 
Best Tire 
> Preserver 

and Beautifier 


is the famous water paint 


* French’s London White 

“Whitire 
cLECI 

@ Gives the whole car that clear- 
cut,dashing appearance so much 
desired. 
Quickly and easily applied 
and very economical. 

»@ 4 Pound Can . . $1 { 
Special Trial Can 25¢ 

(This offer limited) 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


424 Callowhili St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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streets, still heaping abuse, threatening 
me with his club. 

When I remonstrated with him, and told 
him I was a free citizen of the United 
States, he said: ‘‘ To hell with the United 
States.”’ 

I hinted to him that he had better take 
eare, as he might be making a false arrest. 
This excited both his anger and his de- 
rision. He jerked and mauled me and said 
he had a mind to beat me up, and told me 
it was my good luck that I had fallen into 
his gentle hands, and not into the hands of 
another officer whom he named, who he 
said would have broken my head at the 
beginning. 

When we reached the station, I at- 
tempted to enter through the public door. 
He jerked me by the collar, and com- 
manded me to enter by another door, 
which was evidently the door for the 
prisoners. At the station he charged me 
before the sergeant with walking on the 
streets, and refusing to give to him my 
name and business. He translated my 
answer into his own method of speech. He 
told the sergeant that I said to him that it 
was none of his ‘* damn ”’ business. 


This I indignantly denied. Then the | 


sergeant heaped abuse upon me in the 
same manner that had been used by the 
officer. I demanded that they should 
make a specific charge. Meantime, I gave 
the sergeant my name and my business. 
told him I was a Socialist lecturer. This 
added fury to the fire, and with the usual 
prefix I was called an anarchist. 

A man sitting in the station recognized 
me, and identified me to the sergeant. 
That did not lessen at all the abuse of 
either the sergeant or the officer. I still 
insisted on their preferring a charge. My 
name was entered on the police register, 
but the officer arresting me made no 
charge. 

We had it back and forth for a time. 
Had it not been for the fact that I had im- 
portant engagements the next day, I should 
have insisted upon their placing me in the 
prison for the night, that I might have pre- 
sented the matter in the courts, and had 
judgment on the question as to whether it 
is a crime or no to walk. As it was, by the 
advice of the gentleman sitting in the sta- 
tion, I left that place. 

As I was leaving the sergeant gave me 
a command to go down to the railway 
station and to sit there until my train left 
for Rochester. I was to rise from my 
seat and walk to my train and sit until I 
reached my own city. I told the sergeant 
in plain language that I would take no 
orders from him. I would sit or walk 
(the sergeant said “ set ’’) at my own will 
and pleasure. The disgrace of walking I 
must bear. Whether walking is a crime or 
not is still a matter to be determined by the 
court. The decision will be awaited with 
some concern by all those who still find 
pleasure in walking by the way. 


oe 





Slow.—Mr. Briggs called one evening to 
see his sweetheart, and her little brother, 
Tom, was entertaining him until the young 
woman eame down. 

“Tom, when your sister comes down and 
is comfortably seated on the couch with 
me, I want you to tiptoe in softly and turn 
the gas down low, will you? ”’ 

*“You’re too late,’’ replied the boy. 
‘* Sister just told me to come in and turn 





it out.”’—Judge. 
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Calgary Canada 


Wants Manufacturers 


Calgary is the business center of Agri- 
cultural Empire of incalculable wealth, 5o0,- 
ooo prosperous people already in this region. 
Thousands coming every month. Wonder 
ful opportunities for the manufacture of 
everything the farmer uses: farm impl-- 
ments, and machinery, building supplies, 





















paints and oils, furniture and househoid 
goods, food and clothing. 

Power for manufacturing cheap. Horse- 
shoe Falls, nearby, provide an abundance of 
electricity. Large beds of coal and of nat- 
ural gas surround the city. Convenient 
factory sites in reserve—to be sold at cost. 

Calgary is a delightful place to live. Live 
and up-to-date. Cool, delightful summers, 
mild, agreeable winters. Low tax rate. 
Learn about Calgary. Write today for 
our literature and let us give you individual 
information as to your own inducley or plans, 


ANDREW MLLER, Commissioner 


The Industrial Development Bureau 
341 Eighth Avenue, West Calgary. Alberta, Canada 





TELL ME YOUR FOOT TROUBLES 


It will ease your Mind; 

I will ease your Feet. 
Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 
ACHFELDT’S (Patented) “*Perfection” 
TOE SPRING 





Worn at night without inconvenience, 
with auxiliary appliances for day use. 
Sent on approval. Money refunded if 
not as represented 
Use My Improved Instep Areh Supporter 
for ** Flat Foot '’ aud vroken-down in- 

step. Send outline of foot. Full par- 
ticulars and “dvice free in plain sealed envelope. 

M. ACHFELDT, Foot 

Room 121, 163 West 23d Street, 


New Typewriter °18 


AR kable 7; iter, Carried i 
ercoat Pocket. panderdit inoripgr 
sobine. 








jalist 
NEW YORK 





Ts. 

secret of our 818 price. 
It’s built in the famous 
Elliott-Fisher Bi 


A.C. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 





THE ‘‘ NIAGARA’’ CLIP 
Double Grip Paper Clip 
NEAT AND AN OFFICE 
ATTRACTIVE NECESSITY 


100 in Each Box 


Sample Box lic. 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, NEW YORK CIT! 
** Largest Clip Makers in the World.’’ 








For a Most Beautiful Lawn 


Sow KALAKA. Itis specially selected, specially 
tested grass seed, and pulverized manure—the ideal 
combination to grow quick, hardy, lasting turf. For 


ng new lawns or putting new life the old 
lawn nothing eq 


boxes at 
pelos See ora eee eeeeeoad 
Mn 8} mixtures for | 
purposes. "Order today and ave the best seed 
money can buy. Get our free lawn book. 














THE KALAKA CO.,36 Union Stock Yards, Chicase 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Filial.—‘‘ I thought your father looked 
very handsome with his gray hairs.” 

“Yes, dear old chap. I gave him 
those. "—London Opinion. 





Mistaken.—Mnr. Timip (hearing noise at 
2 s.m.)—‘* I th—think, dear, that there is 
a m—man in the house.” 

His Wire (scornfully)—‘‘ Not in this 
room.’ —Tit Bits. 





Undaunted.—_Trp—* What became of 
his summer hotel that failed because the 
place was so unhealthy? ”’ 

Nep—‘“ Oh, he’s running it now as a 
sanitarium.’’—London Telegraph. 





A Quick Thinker.—Boss—* Young 
men, this is the third time, to my knowl- 
edge, that you’ve buried a grandmother.” 

Boy—“ Well, you see, boss, my grand- 
father was a Mormon.”’-—Brooklyn Life. 


Strictly Legal.—‘‘ What did you do with 
your book whose leaf you found loosened?” 

“ Put it through a legal process.” 

* What do you mean? ”’ 

“ Had it bound over to keep the piece.”’ 
—Baltimore American. 


Up-to-the-Minute.—‘‘ Some class to our 
graduating exercises, believe me.”’ 

“ Aw, roped in some senator, I s’pose.”’ 

* Senator nothing. We had the di- 
plomas delivered by a southpaw pitcher. 
Some class, eh? "’—Kansas City Journal. 





Such is Politics—‘‘ You used to root 
for the Mayor. Now you knock him. 
Explain it.’ 

‘Before I voted for him he gave me a 
pint of beer, but after the election I found 
he had it put in my bill.” —Fliegende 
Blaetter. 

Torturer.—‘' Nobody knows how I have 
suffered,’’ she complained. 

“Does your husband abuse you?” her 
friend asked. 

“No, but he ean sit for hours without 
hearing a word that I say.’’-—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





Lucky.—“‘ This’ is the third time you 
have been here for food,” said the woman 
at the kitchen door, to the tramp. ‘Are 
you always out of work? ”’ 

“Yes’m,” replied the itinerant. ‘I 
guess | was born under a lucky star.’’— 
Yonkers Statesman. 





Trapt.—‘‘ Pink, I’m afraid you are 
wasting your time brushing my hat. I 
don’t seem to have anything smaller than 
a $10 bill.” 

“T kin change dat all right, boss.” 

” Then you donk need the tip. So long, 
Pink.” —Chicago Tribune. 





Hardly.—‘‘ Come now, Hemma,”’ said 
the Whitechapel bridegroom, “‘ you're goin’ 
to s'y ‘obey’ when you comes to it in th’ 
service, aingt you? ”’ 

“ Wot, me? ”’ cried the bride. ‘“ Me s‘y 
‘obey’ to you! Why, blime me, ’Ennery, 
you ain’t ‘arf me size! ’’—Tit Bits. 
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= Good Light in your store 


brings trade and good will. 


People buy best and most in 
stores where they can see perfectly 
without strain or effort. Good light 
also avoids mistakes. 


Alba Lighting Fixtures 


get the most and best illumination from your 
source of light—a soft comfortable light, without 
shadows or harsh spots of dazzling light. 


Alba globes soften the piercing rays from 
high-power lamps, but do not waste light, 
neither do they change the color of the illumi- 
nant. These Alba Lighting Fixtures—whether 
Spheres, Ornamental Balls, Semi-indirect Bowls, 
or Shades for Direct Lighting — give the hand- 
somest, most efficient, and restful illumination. 





For Commercial Lighting—send for Catalogue No 47 of Alba Lighting i Fixture 
Alba Lighting Fixtures for stores, offices, and all public places. No 15011 

For Home Lighting—send for illustrated Catalogue No 42 or Book Neo 4g on 
Semi-Indirect Illumination. 

For Principles of Good Lighting—send for book on Scientific Itumina- 
tion, No 48. 

Your dealer has Alba—or can get it. 

Our Illuminating Engineering Department is at your service. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


Illuminating Engineering Department 


Pittsburgh 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. Sales- and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis, Boston, Toronto 
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: ro ‘FIRST MORTGAGES ON OREGON 
terling 
valuation, to ne e investor 0 7+ rite for list. 


\ t ENGINE E”/REFINEMEN Devereaux HMortgage Co, 1975.17 SPaysigg Bids. 











Sinest PH om Chat float We d din INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


For ‘en bouts,Cruisers and Speed Boats. Write for Catalog A fone ice a s = ovthsweng ch ; ao 


1235 Niagara St. an Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request 
Sterling Engine Co. *iumie,N.': ‘ LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Make your lemonade different 
ape ps as adding to each quart 


“Welch's 


Grape Juice 
The National Drink 
YW It is a fitting refreshment 
f for a large or small occasion. 
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Prints by Gaslight 


To get the most sat- 
isfactory prints from 
your Kodak negatives 
—clear, snappy, vigor- 
ous prints—insist on the 
only paper that is made 
with sole reference to 
the requirements of 
the amateur negative— 
Velox. 


The best finishers of 


Kodak work use Velox 
exclusively. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER. N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Another Kind.—Knicxer—“ Is Roose- 
velt a teetotaler? ”’ 

Bocker—“ No; he is a T. R. totaler.” 
—New York Sun. 


Too Conscientious.—‘‘ What sent your 
grocer into bankruptcy? ” 

* Selling cantaloup with a guarantee.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


five minutes. The light effe 
fine ! "’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Effective.—‘* How did you like the actor 
who played the king? ” 

*“* Ever since I saw him I’ve been in favor 
of a republic.””—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Agreed.—Hoxus—“ Toothache, eh? I’d 
have the blamed thing pulled if it were 
mine.” 

Poxus—“ So would I, if it were 
yours.”’—Puck. 


The Test.—LittLe BrotHer—‘‘ What's 
etiquette? ”’ 

LitTLe BiacerR BRoTHER—“ It’s saying 
‘No, thank you,’ when you want to holler 
‘Gimme!’ ”—Judge. 


Not Going.—‘‘ Are you going to her 
wedding? ”’ the jilted suitor was asked. 

“No. I haven’t the least desire to feel 
like August Belmont at a Democratic con- 
vention.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Another Peril.—‘* But, Peter, you should 


Manufacturers’ Proble be grateful that you were saved from 


Solved by Chemistry 


Chemistry changes guess-work into fact and certainty. 


drowning, and not ery like that.” 
“Yes, but there come my aunts and 


In nearly every industry the manufacturer isconfronted | NOW I’ll be kissed all the afternoon.’’— 


with problems of production involving chemical proc- 





ss 
esses to improve or perfect the product or to lower its Fliegende Blaetter. 


cost. If a competitor has put something on the market 


that endangers your progress, probably I can enable you | cl 


to meet and overcome such competition. Write me. 


HANS GESELL, B.8., Chemist, 518 West 25th St., New 
Formulae, Processes and Advice. 


york | Her Preference.—‘‘ It’s all very well 
for the minister to preach from the text, 
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Go direct 
to the Diamond 


¢ 
74 
"Importer and save the 


334% wasted by middlemen. 
Select your diamond by mail 

under the wonderful Basch Plan: 
We send any diamond at our ex- 

pense for examination on approval 
without obligating youto buy. Send 
no money!—just write a letter. 


World’s Lowest Price! 




















per carat. $101.25. 





legal guarantee given. 


Basch 


|‘ Remember Lot’s wife,’ ”’ said an over- 

worked, discouraged matron, ‘ but I wish | 
he would now give us an encouraging ser- 

mon on the wife’s lot.’-—Lowell Courier. 


Try It.—Vicar To Mrs. THATCHBAG 
(whose baby has recently been christened) 
—‘ Ah, Mrs. ;Thatchbag, I never remem- 
ber any baby behaving so wellin the water.”’ 

Mrs. THatcHspac—* Lor! sir, that was 
because me and Jim ’ad been practising on 
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sniete |) 4m for about a week afore with a watering- 
with ** 1) can.”—P. I, P. 


Carat dis 
Far less — og e retail jewelers can aeeiele Ro eers 
holesale. cari 25: Years * ac 
VEli co: Secarat$ess Meeratoor to” gee On the Hunt.—‘ I wonder what has be- 
1 carat and larger $48.75. come of my husband. Three days ago I 
$97 5a Complete with 
. 


1Caratdiamond || Sent him to match a sample at a depart- 


We hipped C.0D. Ex. || Ment store. He hasn’t been seen since.”’ 
Shippec y ‘ ox- &“ . 
will amination allowed. I saw him yesterday. He was at the 
Money back contract and 
send you 


third counter of the fourteenth aisle, and 


: as just starting for the fourteenth count 
The Basch Diamond Book (Free) of the third aisle.” — Wachingion anus 





st) les in men’s and wom-gs 


14K solid gold mountings 8 "0"4 Book. 
at actual manufacturing < 
cost. Your copy mailed® 
on receipt of name. s 
L. BASCH &CO.: 

Diamond Importers 
Dept.8,335 S. State Street « 


Tells You How to judge and select a dia- 
mond intelligently. Explains Basch Plan and 
guarantees. Illustrations in colors. Shows ||. a eS, ion a 
complete lines of latest sssss:essesmeeeessesssasen about the wonderful things he had seen. 


en's diamond jewelry. Alls Please mail me FREE Basch Dia- 








Hippo Described.—Johnny, who had 
been to the cireus, was telling his teacher 





** An’ teacher,” he cried, ‘‘ they had one 
big animal they called the hip—hip—— 

‘“‘ Hippopotamus, dear,’ prompted the 
teacher. 

“T can’t just say its name,” exclaimed 
Johnny, “but it looks just like 9,000 
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3 Dept. $965 §. State St., @hicago. | POUNdS of liver.”—Youngstown Telegram. 





Learn 
To 


Practical 
‘Instruction 


for Both 


Great Chance.—ArtistT (surprizing a Novice 
burglar)—** Stay just where you are for ‘and 


et is simply Expert 
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Do 


VERY one should know how toswim. Many 
cannot afford the price of a swimming course, 
and others cannot devote the necessary and 

regular time required by a special teacher. Here is 
a practical, spare-time manual, prepared by one of 
New York’s foremost swimming teachers— Prof. 
Frank Eugen Dalton, Instructor of Scientific Swim- 
ming at the Dalton Swimming School, and inventor 
of the Dalton Method. 

Many diagrams show the novice the pro 
mated. of striking out and learning to swim. or 
the expert, the book covers every phase of profes- 
sional swimming. All strokes are analyzed and 
shown in illustration, and their relative values for 
speed, endurance, etc., are thoroughly considered. 
“Swimming Scientifically Taught,” by Frank 
Eugen Dalton. Bound incloth 195 pages, profusely 
illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail $1.35. All book- 
stores or the publishers, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 514 
New York, N. Y. 


You Can 


Your 
Spaie 
Moment; 


It 
In 





A Valuable New Text-book on Ecorw \ics 

** An amazingly instructive volume. The book is 
a mine of information, thoroughly assimilated and 
coordinated for the use of Americans, even more it 
would seem than for the French for whom it was 
originally written. There is nothing else in exist- 
ence thet approaches it in thoroughness."’—The Eve 
ning Mail, New York. 


THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce 


This book is considered the most noteworthy work 
on the United States since the publication of Bryce’s 
** American Commonwealth.” The author shows 


! a remarkable understanding of the social, economic, 


and political resources of the country and a close 
sympathy with American conditions. 


Extracts from Letters Received by the Translator. 
Arthur T. Hadley, President of Yale University: ‘‘ Any work 

by Leroy-Beaulieu is worth reading, and this book deals with8 

subject on which intelligent outside opinion 18 much needed,” 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, Editor of the Outlook : ‘Ido not recall 
any volume which contains as much of exact information as to 
facts respecting conditions in America."’ 

Frank H. Dixon, Ph.D., Prof. Economics, Dartmouth Cok 
lege: ** You have done a distinct service in placing this valuable 
work in the hands of American readers, 1 want to congratulate 
you upon the success of your translation, which seems to be em 
tirely free from any evidence of transition from onelanguage 10 
another.”’ 

Henry W. Farnam, Prof. Political Rconomy@ Yale University: 
“You have rendered a public service in translating it.”’ 

Henry C. Adams, Ph.D., Prof. Political Economy and Finance, 
Univ. of Michigan: * Full of interesting material.” 

FEATURES OF CONTENTS: 

The Country and the People.—Character 
istics of the Pecple, Immigration, The Negro 
Problem, Increase in Population, Ete. 

Rural America.—Natural Conditions, Owner, 
ship, Agriculture, Irrigation, Distribution of 
Products, Etc. 

industrial Americ »—How American Industry 
s organized, Leading Industries, Etc. 

Cammerei America.—Railways, Foreign 

rade, 


he Merchant Marine, Commercial! Kela- 


“*A& masterly treatise on the material side of our national 
development.’’— Boston Evening Transcript. : 

“It does for present day America what de Toqueville did for 
the United States in the first 25 years of their existence." —.Vew 
York Herald. 

8vo, Cloth, 400 pages, $2.00, Net 
For Sale at All Bookstores 
FUNK & WAGRALLS COMPAKY 
Publishers, New York 
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A Hard Test.—’ Can | get a steak here 
and catch the one o’clock train? ” \ 

“It depends on your teeth, sir.””— 
Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


Generous Lad.—OLp Lapy (to newsboy) 
—‘* You don’t chew tobacco, do you, little 
boy? hl 

Newssoy—* No, mum; but I kin give 
you a cigarette.””-—Brooklyn Life 


Not Crazy.—‘* Do you think Oscar pro- 
posed to me merely on account of my 
money? ”’: 

“Well, my dear, you know he must 
have had some reason.” —Fliegende Blaetter. 


Brilliant Idea.—Anrtist—“ I'd like to 
devote my last picture to a charitable 
purpose.” 

Critic—* Why not give it to an institu- 
‘ion for the blind? ’—New Orleans Times- 

emocrat. 


Hard-Worked.—“ I think I will take my 
phonograph along when I take my vaca- 
tion,” said Mr. Homely. 

“That’s a good idea,” assented Mr. 
Nextdoor. “Tt certainty needs a 
vacation.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


July 19.—Dispatches from Constantinople say 
two Italian torpedo boats are destroyed during 
a bombardment of the fortifications guarding 
the Dardanelles. 


July 21.—Eighty-four men, women, and children 
are slain by Zapatist revolutionists in an attack 
on a passenger train near the City of Mexico. 

y 22.—Andrew Lang, poet, critic, and novel- 
ist, dies at his old home at Banchory, Scotland. 

July 24.—Cable dispatches say Piuru, a town of 
10,000 population in Peru, is devastated by an 
earthquake and many persons are killed. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


July 19.—The Committee on Elections, in a re- 
port to the House, declares that Representa- 
tive Theron Catlin, of the Eleventh Missouri 
district, was elected in violation of a State 
law limiting the expenditure of money for 
campaign purposes, and asks that he be un- 
seated. 

July 20.—The Senate passes the House bill for- 
bidding interstate traffic in prize-fight motion- 
picture films. 

Representative Stanley, chairman of the House 
Steel Investigating Committee, denies reports 
that the committee will recommend the dis- 
solution of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. He says the committee will do nothing 
to interfere with legal proceedings already 
instituted by the Department of Justice for its 
dissolution. 

July 24.—The Senate passes the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill, carrying $116,000,000. 
July 25.—The La Follette Wool Revision Bill is 

passed by the Senate, 47 to 20. 


GENERAL 


July 20.—The National Packing Company, the 
so-called Beef Trust, has been dissolved, says 
an official report of United States District 
Attorney James H. Wilkerson of Chicago. 


July 22.—C. H. Hanford, federal judge of the 
Western District of Washington, telegraphs 
his resignation to President Taft and the 
Congressional investigation of his conduct in 
office is halted. 


July 24.—A $50,000,000 shoe manufacturers’ 
combination, to be known as the American 
Standard Shoe Company, and to include most 
of the manufacturers in the Eastern States, is 
formed at Boston. 

a to TE sre dis aeches a or nore 
rsons in Western Pennsylvania are 
i floods following a cloudburst. 
July 25.—It is announced that ex-Senator A. J. 
——- of Indiana will be the choice of the 
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resorts. 
the United States. Address 

J.D. McDONALD, Dept. J. 112 West Adams St., Chicago 
F. P. DWYER, Dept. J, 290 Broadway, New York City 

E. H. BOYNTON, Dept. J, 256 Washington St., Boston 
W. ROBINSON, Dept. J, 507 Park Building, Pittsburg 

W. E. DAVIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal 

G@. T. BELL, Ass’t Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal 
H. G. ELLIOTT, General Passenger Agent, Montreal 





‘Highlands of Ontario, canada 
Including Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes 


Lake of Bays, Maganetawan River, Algonquin National Park 
Temagami, Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes 


Spend Your Summer Holidays at oe 
One of These Delightful Spots Reached in Palatial | -«™o\A 


Grand Trunk Railway System 


Finest summer playgrounds in America. Good hotel accommodations. The lover 
of outdoors will find here in abundance all things which make roughing it desirable. 
Select the locality that will atford you the greatest amount of enjoyment and send 
for free map folders, beautifully illustrated, describing these out-of-the-ordinary 

All this recreation paradise only one night away from the leading cities of 
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Write today for the 
Calvert Book 


It is a book that everyone who is saving 
money—or has money to invest ought to 
have. It is full of interesting information 
for investors and tells in detail of this com- 
pany and its seventeen years of successful 
experience. The Calvert Mortgage & De- 
posit Company pays 5 per cent interest on 
all money intrusted to its care. Money 
begins to draw interest the day it is received 
and it may be withdrawn at any time with- 
out notice. In the entire history of the 
company there has never been a day’s de- 
lay in the mailing of interest checks or in 
the repayment of principal when demanded. 


It ts an ideal savings or investment plan— 
Don’t fail to write for the book. 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 











2 in ONE for 2 


You will find real enjoyment and 
health out of doors with the 


Ristey Tent-Couch 


A tent and couch in one. Vif hj 

Needs no ropes or stakes. 4 ae 
Easily moved or carried and 3 

folds up inaroll. Just the thing for a 


lawn, porch or camp. Send your 
name and address and we will mail wie Pat. July, 1908 


you an interesting booklet. 
CORONA MFG, CO, 2149 Colymbne tvenne, Wierecarolis, Minn, 


















TWO GLASSES IN ONE 


FOR ONE-HALF PRICE, $15 
—high and low power—equally good for day and night use- 
distant, or near view. ALL the service of several glasses in ONG. 
One delighted purchaser says of 


DA-NITE BINOCULARS 
“Tam well pleased with them: more than I expected. All 
the boys here anxious to own a pair.” 
Geo. P. Storm, U. S. Army, Fort Liscum, ALasKa 


DA-NITE Binoculars are only half the price of glasses of ont 
power—8 1 5.00 including carrying case and cord. 

Travelers, Motorists, Sportsmen, Theatregoers — send for FREF 
Booklet F-1. 


McINTIRE, MAGEE & BROWN CO., 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia 









Iron Railings, Wire Fences and 
Entrance Gates of all designs and for 
all purposes. Correspondence solicited. 
Catalogs furnished. 


















Tennis Court Enclosures, Unclimbable 
Wire Mesh and Spiral Netting (Chain 
Link) Fences for Estate Boundaries and 
Industrial Properties—Lawn Furniture — 
Stable Fittings. 

253 Broadway 


F. E. Carpenter Co., 33, You cis 








Widow $100 Wace 
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prices. 





Roosevelt forces for temporary chairman of 
the National Progressive Convention at 
Chicago on August 5. 
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WITH YOUR 1 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


BRARY 


Endorsed “THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


Map under our own patents, in our own factors, and the en- 
tire production sold direct to the home and office. That is the 
reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional 
Bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention to this 
one line of manufacture. c 
a aring glas3 doors, and are highly finished in 
GOLDEN OAK. 
Write for New Catalogue No. 23. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


Book sections have non-bindin an 
Other styles and finishes at correspondingly low 


Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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pa RO GRID FEO A TIP 


—away with suspenders and belts 


Adopt the only 
practical and hygienic way 
of holding your trousers up. 


Suspenders are uncomfortable—uan- 
gainly —they drag—they make men 
stoop—they make them round shoul- 
dered—they tear off buttons. 


Belts are stiff—binding—unhealthfal. 


WEAR 


Stanford “HIP-FIT” 


he *‘invisible’’ trousers supporter entirely eliminates sus- 
penders and yee ey ed agg comfort—perfect neat- 
ness— perfect bodily freedom at all times, under all cir- 
cumstances, Qan’t slip. Can’t bind. Qan’t work out of 
adjustment. Takes all weight and pressure off the shoul- 
ers. Has elastic over hips and back—vields to every 
movement—pressure gentle and evenly distributed; acts 


as an abdominal)  nupporser. 
SANITARY — i.—SERVICKABLE. 
Thousands in use, an giving perfect satisfaction—no boy 
or man will wear suspenders or belts after wearing a 
“Hip-Fit.” If your tailor or dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send waist measure taken comfortably 
abev ips under trousers, accompanied by 
er for $1, and we will promptly fill 
your order, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 
For men with large protruding abdo- 
men requiring more than ordinary 
support, we make a combination trou- 
ser and stomach supporter. Price$1.50 
Hip-Fit Mfg. Co. 
60 F Grand St., New York 
Tailors, Dealers, and Side Line 
Salesmen are invited to write us. 


money o 








THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide q ie oes the correct use 
of words, the Funk & Wik Standard is con- 


sulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“J. ¥F.J.,’’ Peabody, Mass.—‘‘ It is a vote’’ does 
not in any way explain that a vote has been taken 
and a motion carried. In announcing these con- 
ditions a chairman might say appropriately, “A 
vote has been taken,”’ and ‘‘The motion is car- 
ried.” 


“J. R. P.,’’ Webster, N. C.—‘“It would have 
been better to wait’’ is paca Wherever the 
intention is to express time contemporary with 
that of the principal verb the present infinitive 
should be used. The past infinitive when used 
denotes a time previous to that of the principal 
verb. 


“A. C.B.,"" Hartford, Conn.—The name of the 
premier city of the State of New York is, as you 
say, correctly, New York, and not New York City. 
The use to which you direct attention is merely 
one for commercial convenience. 


“J. A. S.,"’ Worcester, Mass.—In the sentence 
“T hope she arrived safely last week,” the word 
‘safely’’ should be interpreted in its widest sense. 
Thus, the hope exprest is not only one concerning 
the actual manner of her arrival—that is in a safe 
manner, or free from danger or hazard; securely 
and without risk, but also, without injury or 
harm; without mistake or disappointment. The 





adjective safe in the sense “having escaped hurt, 
injury, or damage’’ might have been used in 
stead of the adverb safely. The intention of the 
writer must be known, however, before judgment 
can be pronounced on which is the most appropri- 
ate term to use. Tennyson in ‘The Princess" 
preferred safe in the following lines: 


‘But let your Prince (our royal word upon it, 
He comes back safe) ride with us to our lines.”’ 
And Gay, in the midst of all his troubles (see 
Fable 37), did the same— 
** Alas! you know the cause too well; 
The salt is spilt, to me it fell. 
Then to contribute to my loss, 
My knife and fork were a @CTOss ; 
On Friday, too! the day I dread; 
Would I were safe at home, in bed! 
Last night (I vow to Heaven ’tis true), 
Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. 
Next post some fatal news shall tell! 
God send my Cornish friends be well!"’ 


““A. M. T.”’ Texas.—In the sentence you cite, 
“*According to my watch it is just ten o’clock,” 
the words according to must be considered as an 
idiomatic phrase meaning ‘‘as indicated by.” 
Some persons construe “according” an adverb 
modifying the prepositional phrase that follows it. 
Others, and Dr. Webster among them, construe it 
a participle. In his octavo dictionary Webster 
declares: ‘‘It is never a preposition,” but Goold 
Brown, using the sentence “This is a construc- 
tion not according to the rules of grammar,” 
points out that if it is not a preposition in this 
instance, it is a participle. Lindley Murray has 
shown that according to is exprest in Latin and 
Greek by a single preposition, and declares that if 
to alone is the preposition in English, then accord- 
ing must be an adverb. 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books, ‘ What 
and How to nt of Fortunes. in 
Patents” and 112-p. Inventors’ Guide, F 
Highest References. VROOMAN, 
Pate nt Lawyer, 806 F, Washington, D.C. 





P ATENTS ; that protect and pay. Books 
fr Highest Reterences; best results. Send 


for list of Inventions Wanted. Send sketch 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for tree report as to 


patentability. GUIDE BOOK anad WHAT 


| TOINVENT, with vaiuabie List of Inven- 


| tions wanted, sent free. 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 


ONE MILLION 


| ents secured by us advertised free in Worid’s 


1 model for free search. Watson E. Coleman, | 


Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C. 


{Di AS WANTED-Mfrs. are wri 

tents procured through me. 3 
t 200 inventions wanted sent iree. 
ersonal Services. I get patentor no fee. 
>. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 
L, “ARGE ST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
n America. All makes. Underwoods, L. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 
many less)—Rented anywhere, applying rent 
n price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
me and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
Estab 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR-| 











lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. L. J. 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


LADY TEACHER WANTED. First and | 
Second Grades. In Boarding Country School 
tor boys near New York. To assure consid- 
eration, state experience and salary expected. 
Send eens re — 
.S., care Lirerary DiGest 








Progress: tree 


sampi €. 
VIC TOR J. EV PANS & CO. 


Washington. 





Salesmen making small towns, just what you 
want for packet sideline. “ Something new, 

snappy and catchy.” Quick shipments, 

prompt commissions. State territory covered. 

Write for order book to-day. Burd Mfg. Co., 
212 Sigel St., Chicago, 





AcEnts: Don’t waste your time on dead ones. 


| Our line, Staple Necessity, sells to every 


| woman on sight. 


} to $ Mfrs. an | 


Big money easily earned on 
our new free deal = Sure anaes oa _ 
today. COMMERCIAL SUPPLY C 

50 Cambridge Bldg., Chingzo 





BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, 
and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 
the Collection Business. Limited field ; little 
competition. Few opportunities so profitable. 


| Send for ‘‘Pointers” today. 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you | AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE 


| 


| 
| 


56 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
LITERARY NOTICES 


PICTURE PLOTS and SHORT STO- 
RIES adaptable to motion photography 








| WANTED. Address 


KINEMACOLOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. C, 48th St. and B’way, New York City 


MISCELLANEOUS 








TWO MALE TEACHERS WANTED. 
Mathematics, Sciences and Advanced Gram- 
mar Grades One must be a good Athletic 
Coach, Good Disciplinarians needed. Military 
Academy near New York City. Send refer- 
ences, » Paatagrah and state salary expected. 

A., care Lirerary DiGest 





PROTECT YOUR COLLARS from becom- 
ing soft from PERSPIRATION in hot or 
damp weather. dancing, etc. USE a Standard 
Coliar Protector. Invisible,comfortable,keeps 
collar stiff as longas you wearit. 25c postpaid 
STANDARD CoL Ae on Co. 

159 W. 25th St., N. Y. City 
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NEW JERSEY 


ARIZONA 





r~ Princeton™ 


Handsome residences amid oe 
and healthful surroundings. Mi 
between New York and Philadelphia 
with express train service. 

Rentals from $300 to $6000 a year. 
Completely furnished homes also for 
rent. 

Other desirable properties in town 

and country for sale or rent, 
furnished or unfurnished. 


WALTER B. HOWE 
PRINCETON, N.J. 
‘NEW YORK OFFICE. 56 CEDAR S?. 














Roosevelt Dam makescrops certain in fa- 
vored Salt River Valley. Fruits ripen early, 
bring highest prices. Hungry market right at 
home. $l00acre up. Easy terms. Writenow 
for new free illustrated booklet about Salt 
River Valley + oil, climate, crops, profits. C. 
> ot naman ms, Gen. Colonization Agent, 

T.&S.F , 1851 Ry. Exchange,Chicago. 


___GEORGIA 





FOR SALE. Beautiful furnished — 
with large airy rooms and spacious verani 
caanaaiel by beautiful grounds, in best aan = 
dential section of town. Electric lights, hot 
water heat and other modern improvements. 
Climate ideal. For terms address 

P.O. BOX 6 
Washington, Georgia 











EUROPE 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


For individuals, families, and private 

‘aunle pes prov’ iding transportation, hotels, 

cal guides, excursions, sightseeing, etc. 

ITINERARIES arranged to meet in- 

dividual requirements. Starting any day. 
Send for Programme 271 


THOS. COOK & SON 

245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., New York 

Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques are 
Good All Over the World 


Conver TONS 


“The Best in Travel"’ 
ND-THE-WORLD 


ost exclusive arrangements tours de 
=, — ard Sept. 14; Eastward 
Nov. 
The Caller Method—The Best of Everything 
Send for announcements. 
19 D Trinity Plac Place, _ Boston, Mass. NEW YORK 
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conia ore trips, hotels, etc., included. 
FRANK C. CLARK. Times Building, New York | Bathing, Garage. White for Booklet. 
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Never another trip like 
this one— 


which you take in your summer-porch rocking-chair—while 
sipping a cooling drink; for company, Marshall P. Wilder, 
the famous professional raconteur, who will show you the 
laughable side of hundreds and hundreds of odd sights—who 
will conduct you direct to all the big and little LAUGHS 
to be met on a ’round-the-world trip. 


“Smiling Round | Marshal F. Wier 
the World oF Author of e Sunny 


Side of the Street.” 
Mr. Wilder is the embodiment of wit and good nature—- 
‘‘prince of entertainers and entertainer of princes’’—he will 
lift you out of yourself—away from your troubles. His humor 
is better than medicine. He will help you to forget the sum- 
mer heat. Many pages of odd photographs in this delight- 
ful SUMMER BOOK. Price, $1.50 (Postpaid). 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK 
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